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SPAIN, AS A CANADIAN SEES IT 


By W. A. 


m@@)HE first thing with which 
the traveller entering Spain 
has to do is the Spanish 
railway system, and this 
does not make an unduly 
favourable impression. My initial ex- 
perience was with the line operated by 
the Andalusian Company. This cor- 
poration controls most of the trans- 
portation business of the southern pro- 
vinces. They have a monopoly, but 
are by no means an efficient despotism. 
Anything much more ‘‘go as you 
please’ could hardly be imagined. 
The trains are billed to start at a cer- 
tain time, and generally do get away, 
if not then, at least later on. They 
are advertised to arrive at a fixed hour 
and the chances are they will reach 
their destination, if not then, why 
subsequently. We left Granada an 
hour late, but to compensate steamed 
into Seville an hour early. 
The main thing was that 
the train had in each case 
left its starting point and 
reached its goal, and had 
stopped everywhere it 
could think of along the 
way. What does time mat- 
ter anyhow! The Anda- 
lusian knows that he has 
eternity behind him and be- 
fore him, and what, there- 
fore, is the sense of wor- 
rying about a paltry hour! 

The general policy ‘‘that 
it makes no difference” 
affects all sides of the 
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Spanish railways. The carriages are 
neglected and dirty. In Canada no 
sooner has a train reached its terminus 
than it is attacked by an army of 
sweepers and swabbers. In Spain I 
have never seen anything that resem- 
bled a broom or a sponge near a train. 
In summer the compartment windows 
are all kept open and, as southern 
Spain has practically no rain during 
the warm season, the amount of dust 
and grime that accumulates on the 
coaches and passengers would bear 
weighing. The speed of the trains is 
almost incredibly low. The mixed, 
or local, makes about fifteen miles an 
hour. The correos, mail trains, run 
perhaps a little better than twenty 
miles an hour. It is questionable 
whether the trains corresponding to 
our ‘‘limiteds,” with fares raised fifty 
per cent., do much over thirty miles 
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SPAIN—THE BATHING BEACH AT SANTANDER 











SPAIN—AN ANDALUSIAN BEAUTY 


an hour. In addition the carriages are 
apt to be crowded, and though there 
are printed notices regulating the num- 
ber of passengers for each compart- 
ment, no attention is paid, and any- 
body crushes unceremoniously in. The 
curves are sharp, the grades steep, 
the road-bed rough, and the light cars 
jolt and bang the traveller till he feels 
little short of a compound of jars. 
The Spanish railways do, however, 
give you a check for your baggage, 
and while the Iberian porter will put 
the lid of a trunk out of joint more 
surely than any of his international 
brotherhood, still with his check in his 
pocket the owner of the baggage feels 
comparatively secure. Absurd as it 
sounds, it is impossible to check to an 
intermediate station; a trunk can only 
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go to the place to which 
the ticket reads, not to 
any nearer station along 
the line at which the trav- 
eller may temporarily 
wish to alight. There 
are curious regulations 
also about the sale of 
tickets. The tickets for 
a certain train can be ob- 
tained only during the 
hour preceding the de- 
parture of that particular 
train. As the officials re- 
fuse to check luggage 
after fifteen minutes be- 
fore thetrain leaves, there 
is always a wildly excited 
crowd fuming about the 
ticket office and then 
rushing pell-mell to look 
after their baggage. 
There seems to be no rea- 
sonable explanation 
whatever for these stupid 
cramping regulations. All 
said and done, the Span- 
ish railways are slip-shod, 
slovenly and unbusiness- 
like, and the service such 
as would not be tolerated 
outside of the Peninsula. 

The mention of the rail- 
ways brings up the more 
general question of trans- 
portation in Spain. Everywhere prim- 
itive methods are still in use, and are 
only in a few places beginning to yield 
before the introduction of modern 
ideas. In Madrid, where the trolley is 
in full swing and even the automobile 
may be seen, the ponderous ox cart 
still lumbers through the Puerta-del 
Sol—the central square of the city and 
the focus of the life of the Spanish 
capital. In the construction of an 
asphalt pavement on the Calle de Pre- 
ciados, just adjacent to the Puerta, the 
broken stone and cement were moved, 
not by wheelbarrows, but in little 
baskets, each of which needed a man 
tocarry it. The waste of labour was 
only too evident. In the provincial 
cities the light waggon is almost un- 
known. Everything is done by pack- 
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donkeys. The mention of such a fact 
is only another proof of the real ex- 
travagance and loss entailed, not only 
by ignorance, but also by the poverty 
which does not permit of any capital 
outlay to reduce the cost of produc- 
tion. The farmer brings his vegeta- 
bles to market slung across a donkey’s 
back; he takes his coke home again on 
the same long-suffering animal. The 
man who first applied the epithet ‘‘ pa- 
tient” to a donkey must have been in 
Spain. In Granada I saw a donkey’s 
pack baskets heavily filled; then across 
the top of this very respectable burden 
were placed several bags of grain and, 
aft of all this deckload, there straddled 
on his hindquarters two thickset An- 
dalusian peasants. The Spanish don- 
key is a small donkey, but he has a 
back that nothing can discourage, and 
legs that thrill under the weight they 
bear, but do not break. He is the 


only inhabitant of Spain who really 
works. 

One of the most interesting sides of 
Spain is the street life in the cities. 
This is best seen in such open-air An- 
dalusian towns as Malaga, Granada, or 
The Spanish city wakens 


Seville. 


ALAMEDA OR PROMENADE 
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AT MALAGA 
early, at least part of it does, the un- 
fashionable part, the part that bawls 
its wares from house to house. One 
of the striking things is the selling of 
water. It is hard to get used to seeing 
water dispensed at a pennya glass. It 
is carried in a capacious earthern ves- 
sel, which, supported by one hand, is 
borne on the shoulder. In the other 
hand the merchant carries a rack with 
glasses. Dozens of these men parade 
the streets and promenades from day- 
light till far into the night, each roar- 
ing with stentorian voice: ‘‘Agua, 
agua, quien quiere agua?”—water, 
water, who wants water? The fish 
hawker is another interesting figure. 
He moves slowly through the narrow 
streets, his arms akimbo, while suspend- 
ed from each side is a flat basket full 
of little shiners. He, too, knows the 
use of his voice and, pausing at 
every open door, and every door is 
open, with brazen lungs proclaims his 
wares. The streets swarm with ped- 
dlers; on every corner you can buy 
anything from a sausage to a lottery 
ticket, from a fan to a cheap trunk, 
from an image of the Virgin to a ‘‘nov- 
elette for men only.” 











SPAIN—A PEDDLER OF FISH 


However much the peddlers may be 
in deadly opposition to one another in 
business, they are united in one thing; 
and here all the rest of Spain joins 
with them. What the whole country 
needs is a good dose of soap and wa- 
ter. How different Spain would look, 
and smell, after a bath! Water, of 
course, is scarce. Andalusia gets no 
rain all summer long. The bed of the 
river Guadalmedina, which in spring, 
they say, flows through Malaga, was 
in July six inches deep in dust. But 
there can be no excuse on the score of 
soap. Whoever heard the name Cas- 
tile who has not heard of soap? But 
as a citizen of Carabanchel Bajo, a 
town near Madrid, said to me: ‘‘They 
make soap here, but they don’t care 
much for it; they send it all away.” 
Consequently, when there is no water 
and all the soap is shipped abroad, the 
haughty Spaniard cannot be blamed 
for the highly perfumed condition of 
his cities. 

The lack of organized industries in 
Spain forces great numbers of the peo- 
ple into all sorts of helter-skelter 
fashions of making a living. Of ped- 
dling I have already spoken. The 
newsboys are apt to be old men or, 
more often, women. Hawking the 
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tickets of the national lotteries sup- 
plies a great many with precarious 
bread, but no butter. Hundreds of 
men in Madrid earn a couple of meals 
a day as porters, but have to sleep in 
the streets at night. Another favour- 
ite profession of the unskilled toiler is 
that of the guide. In provincial cities 
such as Malaga or Granada the strang- 
er is at once recognized, and at every 
street corner addressed in some bar- 
barian hodge of English or French. It 
is a good plan to reply in German 
or, still better, Chinese, if you can com- 
mand it. A very little goes a long 
way. When the would-be guide hears 
the tongue of the Fatherland, a look 
of disappointment steals over his all 
too expressive face, and he will prob- 
ably soon give you up and leave you in 
peace with your Bzedeker. 

One of the saddest things in the 
streets of the Spanish cities is the 
number of the maimed, the halt and 
the blind who are left to shift for them- 
selves, calling for alms. Wretched 
creatures suffering from some hideous 
deformity thrust their crippled mem- 
bers into the face of the passer-by. 
The streets swarm with sightless men 
and women who, with hoarse voice, 
unceasingly entreat the pedestrian for 
assistance. Many of these unfortun- 
ates strum a guitar and monotonously 
croon some sentimental song or ballad. 
In Madrid the spirit of the trust is 
abroad, and a wideawake individual 
has gathered together some five or six 
of the least bad of these blind musici- 
ans and turned them into a band, 
which plays at the busiest hours and 
corners in the Calle de Alcala and the 
Carrera San Geronimo. Just how 
many of the pennies collected by this 
enterprising impresario stick in his 
fingers, and just how many go to 
provide beds and ‘‘ cocido ”—the na- 
tional dish, made of stewed peas and 
potatoes—for the ‘* poor blind men,” 
would be an interesting but difficult 
calculation. 

We have all known people whose 
geese were swans. In Spain there are 
humbler analogies: the newsboy is an 
old woman; the horse isa donkey; and, 
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most striking of all, the 
cow becomes a goat and 
sometimes a sheep. Cow’s 
milk is rather scarce in 
the Peninsula; goat’s and 
sheep’s milk takes its place. 
In fact, the Spaniard will 
milk anything that comes 
handy—even a foreigner. 
In Canada it is not uncom- 
mon to see a sign on the 
side of a dairy waggon 
which reads: ‘tone cow’s 
milk.” Itis always a puz- 
zle to understand how the 
dealer remembers which 
particular cow supplies 
which particular customer. 
Especially you admire the 
wonderful skill of the milk- 
man, who by just dipping 
his ladle into the single 
large can in the front of 
the cart, can select from 
the churned up mass inside 
the one cow’s milk. In 
Granada a different method 
is employed. The dealer 
drives his flock of goats 
through the street. When 
he comes to a customer’s 
house he stops, the mist- 
ress appears, the right goat 
is driven up to the door- 
step and milked in her presence. This 
procedure may at first sight seem rath- 
er primitive, but it has several advant- 
ages: it does not make such immense 
intellectual demands upon the milk- 
man, and, moreover, it insures that the 
milk will not make the acquaintance of 
the pump. 

Curious links with the past are to 
be met with, even in cosmopolitan 
Madrid. One day, at a corner three 
minutes’ walk from the Puerta-del Sol, 
I came upon a man who, illustrating 
what he said from some rude pictures 
painted on a banner, was telling the 
crowd gathered about him a story. 
Here was a far descendant of the min- 
strel of the Middle Ages. Beside him at 
the curb an old peasant was selling fruit 
from a donkey’s pack baskets, just as 
doubtless his ancestors did five hun- 
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SELLING SHEEP'S MILK AT SEVILLE 


dred years ago. But half a block dis- 
tant they were laying an asphalt pave- 
ment, and twenty feet away the motor- 
man was impatiently banging the bell 
of an electric car. 

The bull-fight has been described 
in detail a hundred times already, and 
there is no need of rehearsing such a 
well-known scene here. But it is not 
until one has been in Spain that he 
appreciates what a hold the ‘‘ corrida” 
—as the Spaniards call the fight—has 
upon the people. Take, for instance, 
San Sebastian, a fashionable watering- 
place on the Bay of Biscay. From the 
tenth to the thirty-first of August, 
1902, there were six corridas, at each 
of which from six to eight bulls were 
despatched. This means that at the 
least forty animals were killed in three 
weeks in that little city for the amuse- 
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ment of the crowd. And it must be 


remembered that the fall of each bull 
involves the death—and horridly cruel 
death—of anywhere fromtwo to twenty 


horses. As corridas are held regular- 
ly and frequently throughout the warm 
season, not only in such large centres 
of population as Madrid, Barcelona 
and Seville, but alsa in small out-of- 
the-way towns, it will be seen that the 
butcher’s bill is enormous, and that 
the blood of hundreds of our slaughter- 
ed fellow-creatures cries for vengeance 
from the ground. There is but little 
hope apparently of any immediate 
amelioration of existing conditions. 
Powerful vested interests have become 
connected with and dependent upon the 
maintenance of these barbarous specta- 
cles. A famous ‘‘ espada”—the indi- 
vidual who gives the bull his finish- 
ing touch—is the popular hero of the 
hour. The newspapers usually devote 
three or four times as much space to 
bull-fighting as they do to foreign 
news. Almost the only game the 
Spanish boys have is an imitation of 
the corrida: one youngster wears a 
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wicker bull’s head and rushes at his 
companions, who thrust red rags in 
his face. Moreover the bull-fight is 
an institution indigenous to the soil, 
and unquestionably is an expression of 
one side—if a bad side, still a side—of 
the national character. It must not 
be left unsaid that there are many 
Spaniards who never patronize the cor- 
rida, who do not approve of it. Any- 
thing that is done to remedy the pres- 
ent position must be done slowly. It 
will take many years to educate public 
opinion and awaken the conscience of 
people. There are two forces at 
work which are moving in the right 
direction. The Spanish Humane So- 
ciety is endeavouring to have a law 
passed which would make the use of 
the horse illegal. If this could be done 
a very severe blow would be dealt at 
the existence of the corrida. Not only 
would it do away with the most brutal 
part of the performance, but it would 
remove a large part of the interest. 
For the presence of the horse is the 
luxury of bull-fighting, and the con- 
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noisseur esteems a bull according to 
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the numbers of horses he kills. The 
second hopeful sign is the personal 
dislike of the young King for the cor- 
rida. The head of the Spanish mon- 
archy cannot afford to mince matters 
if his popularity is at stake, for the 
name of Bourbon is not a word to 
conjure with in the Peninsula, and 
both the army and political parties are 
only too ready for intrigue, while Cat- 
alonia is half the time wriggling under 
the spurred heel of martial law. Yet, 
notwithstanding all this, the boy King 
refused to attend a bull-fight which 
was got up in honour of his visit to 
Oviedo, and bravely ventured to pub- 
licly state that he did not care for that 
sort of spectacle. To the credit of 
many of the citizens be it said, that 
while they condemned the King for not 
patronizing the national ‘‘ sport,” they 
admired the lad for his pluck. If, 
then, the horse could be eliminated, 
and society, through the royal exam- 
ple, were forced to withdraw its coun- 
tenance, both the attraction, and a 
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large part of the profits would be de- 
stroyed, andthere might be some hope 
of Spain’s seeing the bull-fight join the 
Inquisition and her colonial empire as 
written pages of her history. 

Like the Latin in general, the Span- 
iard is intensely fond of the street. 
He loves to live, not in the seclusion 
and privacy of his own home, but in 
the public square. As long as the 
weather permits—and, in Andalusia, 
that is nearly all the year round— 
when evening comes the wife places 
her chair in the road, sets her feet on 
the curb, gossips with her next-door 
neighbour and lulls her child to sleep. 
Her husband meanwhile is off in some 
café drinking beer and discussing ‘‘the 
situation” with an energy of gesticula- 
tion and passion of interest which he 
would never think of devoting to his 
work. 

In Spain the toiler’s motto, appar- 
ently, is not live to work, but work to 
live. With this as his guiding star, 
the Madrilefio works with his eye on 
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the clock, and as soon as the hour 
strikes he is away to the café or the 
paseo. It is astonishing how little 
actual toil is really necessary to keep 
things going. The civil servants are 
only required to put in about two 
hours a day. In summer they report 
at their offices in the morning ; in the 
winter in the afternoon. It is a posi- 
tive fact that many Government em- 
ployees, who possess influence, go to 
their desks only once a month, and 
that time to sign the receipts for their 
salaries. As the Spanish administra- 
tion, like that of France, is a highly 
centralized affair there is an immense 
number of officials in Madrid. The 
city, moreover, is the seat of the court, 
the rendezvous of society and the 
favourite residence of the wealthy. 
There is, consequently, a large class 
who have little to do but amuse them- 
selves, and the result is that the street 
life of Madrid is not only varied and in- 
teresting, but unusually brilliant. 

In the afternoon the crowd congre- 
gates in the Puerta-del Sol, and as 
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evening draws on a dense stream 
of pedestrians, well dressed and 
shabby, of handsomely uniformed 
young army officers, of fashionable 
carriages, pours down the Calle de 
Alcala, rounds the Ministerio de la 
Guerra and the Plaza de Castelar, 
and turns up to air itself in the fine 
Paseo de los Recoletos and the ex- 
tension of the latter, the Paseo de 
la Castellana. 

For an hour, till darkness begins, 
the passing show goes on. No 
place or time gives a better oppor- 
tunity to observe the Spaniard in 
one of his most characteristic and 
natural moods. In stature he is a 
good deal shorter than the Saxon. 
His hair is nearly always black and 
his complexion dark. The little 
boys are curiously delicate looking. 
They are generally dressed some- 
what effeminately, and have an odd- 
ly girlish, exotic appearance. The 
figures of the young men of the 
upper classes strike one as being 
slight, puny and undeveloped. 
This is probably owing to the 
absence of all athletic games. The 
men of maturer years, who have 
filled out, if not with muscle, at least 
with flesh, and whose cheeks have 
taken on that full-blooded, rich red- 
brown tint which we are accustomed 
to associate with the Spaniard, look 
much more healthy, robust and virile. 
The elderly man, however, is not near- 
ly so pleasant to meet as his younger 
contemporary. He is frequently ex- 
tremely wrinkled ; his weight has left 
him over early; his step for his years is 
too unsteady. 

But if we feel the man to be foreign, 
in even greater degree is the woman. 
She is noticeably shorter than her Ca- 
nadian sister, and very much more in- 
clined to stoutness—which, however, 
the Spaniard looks upon as an attrac- 
tion. What strikes the stranger most, 
I think, is the lack of individuality, the 
sameness of expression which pervades 
all the faces. This may partly, per- 
haps, be explained by the almost uni- 
versal use of powder, which gives, of 
course, the same artificial inanity of 
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complexion to all alike. But still 
the reason for this doll-like resem- 
blance lies beyond the power of 
cosmetics satisfactorily to explain. 
It is much more probably due to 
the fact that the education of 
women is as yet only in its infancy 
in Spain. She is still the play- 
thing of her husband; her eyes still 
contain that mixture of innocence 
and duplicity which looks out from 
the portraits of the women of five 
hundred years ago. In dress the 
Spanish lady has only one peculi- 
arity, and even that is said to be 
giving way. She clings to the 
picturesque ‘‘ mantilla,” the black 
lace shawl she drapes so grace- 
fully over head and shoulders. It 
is usually very becoming and the 
senora never looks better than 
when her dark eyes sparkle from 
beneath her mantilla. As regards 
going about alone, the Spanish girl 
is said to enjoy more freedom than 
she did some years ago, but it is 
still a rare thing to see a maid un- 
attended by her chaperon in the 
street, and it would be quite im- 
permissible for her to appear in the 
Paseo without an escort. 

As darkness gathers the crowd of 
strollers begins to desert the Paseo 
and turns back again to the Puerta, 
where the cafés are now in full blast. 
The tables set out on the sidewalk are 
always the mostthronged. The wait- 
ers—those pale-faced cosmopolitan be- 
ings with the ill-fitting black clothes, 
tired eyes, and uncertain tips—flit 
about from chair to chair; the loung- 
ers sip wine and talk with a waste of 
energy that rivals the Frenchman’s. 
Even in the finest and most luxurious 
cafés the crowd is highly democratic 
and assorted. At one table a colonel 
of artillery is chatting with a well- 
known politician in top hat and frock 
coat; at the next, easily recognizable 
by the little pigtail tucked up under 
their wide-brimmed felt hats, sit a 
couple of bull-fighters, and just beside 
these worthies a pair of artizans in 
soiled linen smocks and heavy cloth 
caps are discussing a bottle of native 
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SPAIN— A GRANADA CHESTNUT GIRL 
beer. Everybody is watching every- 
body else, every tongue is going, 


everyone is smoking. 

In Spain the men all use tobacco. 
They begin as boys and stick to it 
loyally through life. Practically the 
only thing smoked is the cigarette. It 
is somewhat curiously made. The 
leaf is not cut into strips, but is chop- 
ped up fine, and it requires quite an 
amount of skill to keep the whole con- 
tents of the cigarette from spilling 
out. The tobacco, the manufacture of 
which is a government monopoly, is 
very dark in colour and extremely 
strong. Everybody smokes, on all 
occasions, at all places—the policeman 
on his beat serenely pulls at his cigar- 
ette, the motorman on the trolley puffs 
as he turns on the power, the clerk in 
the fashionable shop flicks away the 
ash as he pulls down a web of silk. 
It is a libel on the Spanish lady to say, 
however, that she, too, indulges in the 
weed. There appears to be no more 
ground for the general accusation 
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than there is in any other country. 

Spain, both town and country, is 
very well policed. In the cities the uni- 
form of the constable closely resembles 
that of the infantry soldier. He is 
dressed in black and wears a high stiff 
cap with a peak. He is armed with 
revolver and sword. His physique is 
not strikingly good, and this may per- 
haps partially explain the fact that on 
what seems to the foreigner very slight 
provocation his blade leaves its scab- 
bard. The rural districts are kept in 
order by the Civil Guard, the finest 
body of men to be seen in Spain, and 
a corps of whose efficiency any nation 
might be proud. Every railway train 
carries a detachment of the Guardia 
Civil. They have made brigandage a 
thing of the past. In addition to re- 
volver and sword they carry the fa- 
mous ‘‘mauser.” The Civil Guard have 
very wide discretionary powers as to 
the use of their weapons, and Span- 
iards themselves think their methods 
too ruthless and severe. But much 
may be forgiven them, for they have 
to keep in order a half-loyal and un- 
industrious population. Their spot- 
less uniforms, stalwart soldierly fig- 
ures, and their serious faces are a 
pleasure to see and‘a unique thing in 
decadent Spain. 

A Spanish newspaper is a curious 
production. Even those of the capital 
—and Madrid is a city of half a million 
inhabitants—are tiny affairs of four 
pages, printed usually on very good 
paper. The science of the ‘‘make-up” 
is not yet known, and the editorial 
column is still in the embryonic stage. 
As to their matter, the news is gener- 
ally—with the exception of the Ma- 
drid Jmparcial—entirely confined to 
Spain. The Peninsula itself is pretty 
well covered. The visitor from abroad 
is mainly inclined to criticize the crude 
condition in which the news is pre- 
sented. There is but little or no at- 
tempt to work up into any kind of lit- 
erary form the telegrams received from 
the provinces. The Spanish dailies, 
in fact, present rather the raw materi- 
als from which the journalist of other 
lands makes his newspaper. 
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And now a word about the people 
themselves, as you meet them more in- 
timately. There are no two ways 
about it, they are genuinely kind. A 
question put by a stranger on the street 
will meet with not only a polite, but a 
painstaking reply. The Spanish at 
home cannot do enough for you. They 
have still, many of them, that old- 
fashioned, well-meant interest in their 
guests which induces them to urge 
him again and again and again to eat 
more, and to feel hurt if he does not, 
even though to do so were a physical 
impossibility. The fact is, that if he 
does not watch, they will kill him with 
kindness. While the middle-class 
Spaniard is by no means a boor in his 
manners, the knowledge of strict table 
etiquette has not got so far down as it 
has in some other countries. The uses of 
the knife and the fork are, for example, 
not very carefully distinguished. While 
the food is always plentiful and gener- 
ally very good, and the cooking taste- 
ful, the serving and eating of it are 
apt to be a littie reckless. 

The stranger coming to Spain will 
find the little inconveniences, on 
which I have dwelt too much, look as 
nothing when he compares them with 
the vast interests which lie about him. 
Spain is the tomb of an empire which 
once ruled from the China seas to the 
Caribbean. If any nation ever was 
poor but proud, it is she. Though it 
cost her her life blood to do it, she 
lodges the world-famous artists of the 
Golden Age in the magnificent Prado 
Museum, and worthily maintains her 
splendid churches. All her greatness 
is but a history, but that history has 
left imperishable monuments on her 
soil. The Romans’ bridges and aque- 
ducts still stand. The Arab has 
been driven back to the African des- 
erts, but the Alhambra is here. Mys- 
ticism may have vanished long ago 
from her religion, but the cathedral of 
Seville breathes it to-day. Charles V 
has centuries since passed into dust, but 
his memorials are cherished in Madrid. 
In Spain Cervantes and Calderon, 


Murillo and Velasquez lived and died, 
and their work remains. 
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A SMUGGLING STORY 


By ROBERT DAWSON RUDOLF 


mame) IY had been a happy party on 
4) this trip; the weather had 
been all that could be de- 
sired and the company had 
been congenial. Hence, 
when the coming on board of the pilot 
evidenced that the voyage was nearly 
over, it cast a gloom over the whole ship. 
This gloom was deepened by an an- 
nouncement on the notice-board that 
passengers would kindly fill in the 
forms which would be found in the 
saloon, stating what, if any, dutiable 
goods they had with them. Now, 
there is no doubt about it, people, 
who would not think of stealing a 
postage stamp or a pin and who would 
explain that the principle was the same 
whether one took a cent or a gold 
watch, will not hesitate to smuggle 
much more valuable things than these 
through the customs. 

I have known a respectable and 
conscientious old lady go ashore with 
a pound of tobacco in her muff (and 
that after she had sworn in writing 
that she had nothing dutiable to de- 
clare) and yet, had she been accused 
of dishonesty, she would have been 
very indignant. 

We ad/ had something of this kind, 
and vet, from the respected and elderly 
clergyman, who had yesterday preach- 
ed such an excellent sermon on ‘‘ hon- 
esty in detail,” to myself, who had cer- 
tainly a diamond bracelet for my wife, 
not to mention a suit of clothes which 
my brother had asked me to bring out, 
we all signed those forms, one after 
the other, stating that we had nothing 
of a dutiable nature. Now, hardened 


criminals do not mind a little perjury 
on occasion, I believe, but we were, 
we felt, honest folk and moreover the 
uncomfortable knowledge existed that, 
in spite of our statements, our bag- 
gage would be searched all the same. 
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Hence it was that our consciences were 
ill at ease and our spirits were de- 
pressed, not so much because we had 
done wrong, but, what was worse, be- 
cause the feeling existed that we might 
be found out. 

Among the passengers was a man 
who was the living image of Mr. 
Punch’s pictures of ‘‘ Uncle Sam.” 
Tall, with a thin yellow face terminat- 
ing in a goatee beard, and speaking 
with a twang which spelt New England. 
He was the type of Yankee whom nov- 
elists and caricaturists have made com- 
mon, but whom one seldom meets in 
the flesh. The modern United States 
commercial traveller, the man one 
sees in the smoking room of a Pull- 
man car, or who calls upon us and in 
aggressive style tries to mesmerise or 
terrorise us into purchasing what we 
do not want, is rotund and clean shav- 
en with voluble manner. Later on, 
when he has made his ‘‘ pile,” he will 
tone down in style, increase in waist, 
and if his pile runs into millions will 
probably be dyspeptic. 

But to return, our fellow passenger 
was of the goatee type. His name was 
Nathaniel Snyder and he told us that he 
‘*crossed the pond, sir, every Spring 
and Fall in the interests of a real live 
firm of dental instrument makers.” 
He was a good sort, in spite of his 
cadaverous appearance, and played 
a game of poker with a finished skill 
that all of us envied and most of us 
regretted. It was a treat to watch 
‘*Uncle Sam” (for of course we christ- 
ened him that the first day out) bluff- 
ing. His wiry visage and leather-like 
skin gave one no index of his mind, 
and he could win with almost any 
hand. 

Snyder came on board at Liverpool 
wearing a tall white hat, which was so 
conspicuous that some ragged urchins 
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on the stage made rude remarks about 
it. As was very natural in so trieda 
traveller, he made himself very much 
at home on board, and in the smoking 
room filled in the time between games 
of cards with story telling. 

We reached our port of destination 
after breakfast one morning, and Mr. 
Snyder came on deck wearing his tall 
white hat, and was the most conspicu- 
ous member of the crowd that went 
ashore to have its baggage examined 
in the customs shed. 

I had no trouble there, but never- 
theless heaved a sigh of relief when 
my trunks received the magic chalk 
mark which conferred on them the 
freedom of the United States. I 
had the diamond bracelet for my wife 
safe in an inner pocket, and thought 
with joy how pleased she would be 
with it—doubly so because it had come 
in free of duty. 

Snyder was standing next to me. 
The officers seemed to know him 
and he coolly returned their greeting. 
He had a cabin trunk and a hand bag 
(‘‘ grip” as he called it), and these the 
officials seemed to pounce on with 
avidity. They emptied everything out. 
Not so much as a cake of soap escaped 
their scrutiny, and they rapped and felt 
every article, as a physican might ex- 
amine a patient’s chest to find the 
reason foracough. The while Snyder 
stood there with his eyes twinkling 
and his ‘‘poker” face impassive. 
Next they asked him in no very polite 
terms to step into an inner room and 
there evidently searched his person, 
and in a few minutes out he came, an- 
gry now and threatening all sorts of 
vengeance for the insults heaped upon 
him. 

The scene was becoming interesting, 
and a ring of spectators formed round 
the officers and their victim. ‘‘ Well, 
gentlemen,” the cadaverous and indig- 
nant American was saying, ‘‘ 1 reckon 
you’ve searched me pretty thorough- 
ly, and ain’t found so much as a darned 
seegar.” The officials looked confused. 
It was quite evident that they were act- 
ing under orders from some higher 
authority, who had reason for suspect- 
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ing the so-called Snyder, and yet what 
more could they do? Suddenly one 
of them, a sharp, Sherlock Holmes 
type of individual, looked very clever, 
and said, ‘‘I guess we'll trouble you 
to let us see that hat.’’ Of course, 
the hat. Why didn’t they think of 
that before? Snyder, looking mur- 
der, took it off and handed it to the 
officials, who felt it over and tapped 
and shook it, but all to no avail. No 
false top or sides or brim were there, 
and they handed it back again, look- 
ing quite baffled. 

‘Well, gentlemen, if you've gute 
done dissecting me and my belong- 
ings, perhaps you won’t mind if I 
depart.’’ They could only consent. 

Snyder had locked his trunk and bag, 
and had shaken hands with his fellow- 
passengers, when he seemed to become 
aware that he had forgotten some- 
thing: ‘‘ his umbrella,” he said, as he 
hurried up the gangway on board 
again. In half a minute he was back 
flourishing the forgotten article. He 
was all smiles now, and actually poked 
the sharp-looking individual in the 
ribs with it, and jokingly asked him if 
he would not like to examine it too. 
Here was bluffing carried a little too 
far it seemed, for the man, whose pride 
was still sore, said ‘‘ yes,” and he and 
his comrades opened that umbrella 
and examined it inside and out with the 
greatest care, evidently quite expect- 
ing that they would find the diamonds 
that they knew (as we afterwards 
heard) Snyder was smuggling some- 
how. But nothing came of the 
search, and Snyder went off triumph- 
ant and sarcastic, and the last thing 
we saw of him, as he went up the 
street in an open carriage, was his 
conspicuous white hat, which he waved 
to us in farewell until he turned a cor- 
ner and disappeared. 

A few minutes of leave-taking, and 
I departed for the best hotel in the 
town, intent on the luxury of having a 
thorough grooming, and then my first 
meal ashore—always a treat however 
good the catering on board ship may 
have been. My train left later in the day 
for the West, so I had a few hours to 
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spare. The captain of our ship joined 
me at luncheon, and from him I learnt 
the sequel of the tale just related. 

It seems that Snyder, as he called 
himself, was a smuggler, and was 
known to have gone on board at Liv- 
erpool with a large number of dia- 
monds. He ‘‘ declared” nothing, and 
the question to be solved by the Customs 
authorities was where he had hidden 
the gems. For some reason or other 
they did not suspect him of having an 
accomplice, and in this respect they 
were quite right. 

Snyder had no accomplice, but took 
those diamonds ashore himself. This 
was how the facts came out. The 
steward in going around the cabins, 
after the passengers had all left, found 
a tall white hat in Snyder’s room. He 
immediately hurried ashore with it, 
thinking, no doubt, of the large tip 
that would be his reward for restoring 


it to its owner. Some of the pas- 
sengers and the officials were still 


there, and they recognized the hat 
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quite well, but all knew that Snyder 
had waved just such a hat to them as 
he drove away halt an hour before. Evi- 
dently there had been /wo hats exactly 
alike. Snyder had come ashore in the 
one now in the steward’s possession, 
and had had it examined by the alert 
officials. He had then gone on board 
again for his umbrella, and chang- 
ing hats, had left in a second one 
containing the diamonds. If the off- 
cials had insisted on again examining 
his hat, then they would have made 
the find of their lives, but then they 
didn’t ! 

I heard later that Snyder called for 
his hat the next day at the lost bag- 
gage office of the company. He 
was very pleasant, left a tip for the 
careful steward, and said in parting 
that he was glad to have the hat, as it 
was his best. 

I wonder how he will get his next 
lot of diamonds through the Customs! 
No doubt the officers of that depart- 
ment are wondering the same. 


PLACES 


BAUKHAGE 


N the north country where the great hills lie 

Wrapt not in sleep, but knowledge infinite, 
Where lakes are still and brooding, and the sky 

Falls like a veil between our faith and sight; 


Where mighty hemlocks marching rank on rank 
Forever troop uncaptained up the crest, 

Then pause as if affrightedly they shrank 
From unknown dangers, and with dread oppresed; 


Where rivers glide unheralded along, 

And stretch their marshy sedges into meres; 
Where birds infrequent trill a low-voiced song 

Of cloistered moonlight and the source of tears. 


Into this country it is joy to flee, 
Unhanding tasks and slipping loose from strife, 
From the world’s burdens all unbent and free 


Save that dear sorrow which is half of life. 
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CANADA AND THE CHAMBERLAIN 





MOVEMENT 


By HON. J. W. LONGLEY, Attorney-General of Nova Scotia 


SEN 1897 the Government of 
Canada, in framing the new 
tariff, which a change of 
Government seemed to ren- 
der necessary, provided 
that a preference of 25% be granted to 
goods of any country where the cus- 
toms tariffadmits the products of Ca- 
nada on terms which, on the whole, are 
as favourable to Canada as the terms 
of the reciprocal tariff therein referred 
to are to the countries to which it may 
apply. This was unquestionably in- 
tended to apply to Great Britain, which 
admits the chief products of Canada 
free. Difficulties arose, however, in 
the case of Germany and Belgium, be- 
cause treaties were outstanding be- 
tween Great Britain and those coun- 
tries in which the favoured nation 
clause seemed to apply not only to 
Great Britain, but to all her posses- 
sions. As there was no intention on 
the part of the Government of Canada 
to apply a preference to those two 
countries, influence was brought to 
bear upon the Imperial Government to 
denounce the treaties with Germany 
and Belgium, and this was achieved. 
Then the 25% preference granted was 
applied to Great Britain and sub- 
sequently raised to 334%37%. This was 
done rightly or wrongly, as an act of 
grace and favour, and was so announc- 
ed by Sir Wilfrid Laurier and other 
members of the DominionGovernment, 
its chief aim being to demonstrate to 
the British people the appreciation 
which Canada had of the value of their 
policy of free trade to our industrial 
life and, probably, as a token of good- 
will to the old country for its generous 
treatment and protecting power. 

The Government of Canada was at- 
tacked by its political opponents for 
having granted a preference without 
exacting a similar consideration in re- 
turn, but this did not appeal especially 
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to the people of Canada; and, if tokens 
had been forthcoming that this prefer- 
ence had been of large, instead of mod- 
erate advantage to the British pro- 
ducer, no question probably would 
have arisen in Canada as to its con- 
tinuance, unless, indeed, it had ul- 
timately proved to be dangerous to the 
manufacturing industries of this coun- 
try. 

Germany took means of discriminat- 
ing against Canada in retaliation for 
Canada’s action in having the treaty 
denounced. This seemed to cause 
some trouble to the public men of 
Great Britain, inasmuch as it was per- 
fectly manifest that, with the tariff 
policy now existing in Great Britain, 
no means of resenting any injury to 
Canada is available, but probably the 
necessity for this was exaggerated 
in Great Britain, inasmuch as Canada 
was quite content to fight her own bat- 
tles and paddle her own canoe in re- 
spect of Germany or any other country 
with which she was doing business. 

For some time past the sentiment 
has been growing in certain quarters in 
Great Britain that it would be neces- 
sary for that country to make some 
change in its fiscal policy. Unques- 
tionably the adoption of free trade in 
1846 was a wise move so far as Great 
Britain was concerned and resulted in 
an enormous increase in the industry, 
commerce and wealth of that country ; 
and it continued to be a wise policy, 
notwithstanding that it bore little fruit 
in modifying the fiscal policy of other 
great nations with which Great Britain 
was in competition. But fiscal legis- 
lation is always a matter of immediate 
expediency. It is idle to talk of its 
being based upon any deep-seated per- 
manent principle, and conditions have 
arisen in late years which have induced 
many excellent persons in Great Britain 
to believe that it would be as wise now 
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for Great Britain to regulate its trade 
and industry by tariff enactments as it 
was sixty years ago by tariff repeals. 
Like all new propaganda this commer- 
cial heresy received scarcely any sup- 
port from either of the great political 
parties, and it continued to pay the 
penalty of a new idea which orthodoxy 
rejected. A new idea, however, has a 
certainty of success if it is founded 
upon a sound principle, and the pro- 
position of Great Britain imposing 
duties against the rest of the world, 
wherever it suited the industrial condi- 
tions of that country to do so, ceased 
to be an idle theory and became a 
practical question when Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, the most powerful per- 
sonality in British politics, announced 
last spring at a great public meeting 
his conviction that such a policy was 
necessary, not only from the point of 
view of Great Britain, but, also, on 
account of the obligations which the 
Mother Country owed to her rapidly 
growing colonial dominions. When 
this radical and far-reaching statement 
was made, Mr. Chamberlain was a 
member and a most conspicuous mem- 
ber of the Government. Such a state- 
ment could not have been made unless 
it had the sanction of the Prime Min- 
ister, and the event shows that the 
sanction of the Prime Minister it had. 

Thereupon ensued a great political 
controversy throughout Great Britain 
and Ireland, and the fiscal question 
became the great overshadowing ques- 
tion of the hour. It was inevitable 
that this proposition should have a 
disturbing and disrupting effect upon 
English parties. The Tory party of 
Great Britain contained men who had 
deep-seated convictions that free trade 
was the only true political economy, 
and these men would be disposed to 
desert Mr. Balfour the very moment 
that he declared his conviction that it 
was necessary that Great Britain 
should inaugurate a fiscal policy which 
would give her the means of self-de- 
fence against the exactions of compet- 
ing countries—in other words, give 
her the means of fiscal negotiation on 
even terms. Probably it was to avoid 
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this defection that Mr. Chamberlain 
subsequently tendered his resignation 
in the hope that Mr. Balfour, being 
free from the obloquy of the chief 
champion of fiscal heterodoxy, might 
retain the Duke of Devonshire and 
other men of moderate views. This, 
however, proved delusive, and Mr. 
Balfour stands now with some of the 
ablest men of his own party actively 
against his fiscal policy, and without 
the moral support from within, of the 
ablest champion of that policy itself. 

Looked at from the standpoint of 
the casual observer, Mr. Chamberlain’s 
resignation would seem to have been 
a mistake. Mr. Balfour, with Mr. 
Chamberlain by his side, could have 
constituted a very formidable adminis- 
tration, even with the Duke of Devon- 
shire, Sir M. Hicks-Beach and Mr. 
Ritchie absent; but Mr. Balfour, minus 
Devonshire and the others, and minus 
Mr. Chamberlain, stands at the head 
of an administration which appeals in 
no very large degree to the respect and 
confidence of the nation. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s only difference 
with the Premier was in respect of the 
application of the new fiscal policy to 
the Colonies. Mr. Balfour said in 
effect: ‘‘I am in favour of so changing 
the fiscal policy of England that we 
shall have at our command means to 
fight and means to negotiate;” in other 
words, he wanted a tariff which would 
suit at the present moment what he 
conceived to be the needs of Great 
Britain itself. Mr. Chamberlain said, 
in fact: ‘‘I support this proposition, 
but I also wish the tariff to include a 
moderate duty upon food stuffs, etc., 
by the agency of which we can give a 
preference to all our colonial posses- 
sions.” The ordinary onlooker would 
say that Mr. Chamberlain might very 
well have stood in with the Premier to 
accomplish the first of these two pro- 
positions, and, having achieved that 
enormous step, it would have been 
time enough to have extended the 
policy in such a way as to have 
achieved the special object that Mr. 
Chamberlain has in view. However, 
they have separated, but unquestion- 














ably, the whole weight and power of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s great campaign 
will inure for the benefit of the Gov- 
ernment, and the contest is practically 
between Mr. Balfour and the Govern- 
ment, plus Mr. Chamberlain on the 
one hand, and the Liberal party, plus 
the free trade Tories and Unionists on 
the other. If the free traders win, 
Mr. Balfour’s government goes down; 
but Mr. Chamberlain remains the lead- 
ing figure of the new fiscal propagan- 
da, and if, as the result of time and 
discussion it should ultimately win, 
Mr. Chamberlain, if alive, must be the 
logical man to form and control the 
administration constituted to put it 
into operation. If, on the other hand, 
at the next great election contest the 
Government should be sustained on 
this issue, the victory will unquestion- 
ably be Mr. Chamberlain’s, and it is 
difficult to see how it is possible for 
him to escape the responsibility of tak- 
ing Mr. Balfour’s place as the head of 
the administration. 

The chief concern of Canada is to 
determine what particular interest we 
have in this burning controversy. It 
is almost certain that our interest in 
this new propaganda is greatly over- 
estimated by Mr. Chamberlain and his 
friends in Great Britain. Canada 
would, of course, profit by having the 
preference, which we have already 
granted to Great Britain, reciprocated 
by a preference in our favour upon 
wheat and other great national pro- 
ducts. All would be glad to see the 
preference made mutual, provided al- 
ways that the preference was not car- 
ried to such an extent as would in any 
way jeopardise the growing manufac- 
turing industries of Canada. 

But it is nevertheless entirely accur- 
ate to say that the Canadian people 
are not, as a body, profoundly worried 
over the question as to whether Great 
Britain should grant a preference to 
our food stuffs or not; as long as we 
can enter the English market upon 
equal terms with other nations, we can 
very well rely upon our natural re- 
sources and the industry and _ skill 
of our people to secure us a large 
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measure of the trade of Great Britain. 

Mixed up inevitably with this ques- 
tion of the fiscal policy is the general 
question of the exact political relation- 
ship which shall ultimately exist be- 
tween Great Britain and such a large 
country as Canada. Mr. Chamberlain 
and his friends may be under the im- 
pression that the adoption of the fiscal 
policy, which will confer special bene- 
fits upon the colonial dominions, will 
have a tendency to make closer the 
bonds which bind the Colonial domin- 
ions to the Empire, and even pave the 
way to contributions for the support of 
the Army and Navy. 

It is, of course, impossible to speak 
with accuracy as to what course Aus- 
tralia, South Africa, and other British 
dominions will adopt, but it is possible 
to form something like an accurate 
judgment of what the Canadian people 
are likely to do, and this brings us to 
the discussion of the crucial point 
which calls for frank discussion. The 
Canadian people give every outward 
token of devoted loyalty to the Empire. 
‘*God Save the King ” is sung as loud- 
ly here as in any part of His Majesty’s 
wide dominions. When the South 
African war was in progress a wave of 
enthusiastic devotion seemed to sweep 
over the country, and men and ma- 
terials were sent forward with alacrity 
and enthusiasm. Whenever English- 
men visit this country they are amazed 
at the tokens of loyalty which are made 
manifest under all conditions and 
upon all occasions, and the inference 
is at once drawn that Canada is ripe 
for Imperial Federation, and that it 
only needs a gentle suggestion from 
Great Britain to produce a genuine 
union of resources and an unlimited 
Federal pact. 

This is the superficial view. It is 
not the real one, and there should be 
frank treatment of a matter of so much 
moment. There is on the part of the 
majority of the Canadian people the 
kindest possible feeling towards Great 
Britain, the greatest admiration of the 
policy of the Empire, and the most 
generous devotion to the person and 
high office of His Majesty the King; 
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but, at the same time, there is no in- 
tention on the part of the Canadian 
people to contribute to the support of 
the Army and Navy, nor to enter into 
any compact of Imperial Federation, 
nor to give up one particle of the fiscal 
and political independence which has 
been enjoyed for more than thirty years, 
and the tendency of which is rather a 
drifting apart than a drifting together. 

Scarcely anyone in Canada favours 
political union with the United States. 
Comparatively few openly support 
political independence, and still fewer 
favour Imperial Federation. The great 
mass of the people, andthe politicians at 
the head of them, are disposed to pur- 
sue the policy of shutting their eyes 
and drifting, and few of the statesmen 
of Canada care to take the responsibility 
of looking the problem of our future 
destiny in the face and of advocating 
a definite policy of any kind. Every- 
body is loyal, everyone is for the Em- 
pire, but scarcely any are prepared to 
carry their loyalty to the extent of tax- 
ing themselves for Imperial purposes, 
or to surrender a single iota of their 
existing control of their own affairs. 

It would be well, therefore, for Brit- 
ish statesmen, when they are seeking 
to mould the fiscal policy of that coun- 
try, to consider the interests of their 
own people and worry as little as pos- 
sible over the interests of Canada. Of 
course no part of their policy should be 
based upon narrow principles, nor 
should the interests of their great and 
growing possessions beyond the sea be 
ignored, but, nevertheless, as fiscal 
legislation is usually pure business and 
not sentiment, the wisest course the 
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British statesmen can take is to frame 
their fiscal policy, for the most part, 
to suit the needs of the United King- 
dom. Depend upon it that the Cana- 
dian tariff will be framed to suit the 
Canadians. Preference to Great Brit- 
ain was granted because it was ac- 
ceptable to the Canadian people. 
When it ceases to be acceptable to the 
Canadian people it will be repealed, 
and no preference that Great Britain 
can give to Canadian products will, if 
I apprehend the situation rightly, lead 
to any such preference upon our part 
as will jeopardize the Canadian manu- 
facturing industry, which the great 
body of the Canadian people are deter- 
mined, at all hazards, to uphold and 
maintain. 

One word more. It is time that the 
leaders of public opinion in Canada 
should discard an ignoble temerity and 
offer some fair solution of our ultimate 
position in or out of the Empire. Im- 
mature judgment or hasty action is not 
desirable; nor, on the other hand, is a 
cowardly shirking of the issue manly 
or wise. Existing conditions obvious- 
ly cannot be permanent, and many re- 
gard them as neither spirited nor hon- 
ourable. The time has come when a 
clear understanding should be had with 
Great Britain as to our future rela- 
tions, and it is possible that the policy 
of drift may be carried to a point where 
misunderstanding may breed distrust 
and lack of frankness lead ultimately 
to a condition in which it is possible 
that friendship may be supplanted by 
ill-will and centuries of good-will cul- 
minate in recrimination and angry sev- 


erance. 








PROFESSOR ASHLEY AND THE 


TARIFF PROBLEM* 


Reviewed by /. 


EVER is it an easy task to 
give a just idea of the pow- 
er of any book within the 
space of a magazine arti- 
cle. The difficulty is great- 

er in the case of a book presenting 
closely reasoned arguments with con- 
siderable tables of figures, several dia- 
grams and numerous citations from 
other writers. 

In the following account of Professor 
Ashley’s book it is only attempted to 
give a general impression of the argu- 
ment and result of the author’s work. 

At the outset he says: 





‘“To place the industry of this country 
(Great Britain) on a secure basis, and at the 
same time to consolidate the British Empire, 
is a task not yet beyond the power of a bold 
and constructive statesmanship. The gradual 
creation of a system of Imperial inter-depend- 
ence will, indeed, be the work of a genera- 
tion; and it will be an exceedingly delicate 
and difficult business. What we have now to 
do is to soberly set our faces in the right 
direction, and to trust to the common sense 
and mutual forbearance of the British peo- 
ples. That there are great risks to run in 
doing anything is only an argument for those 
who do not recognize that there are greater 
risks in doing nothing.” 


His first work is a consideration of 
State control of industry and com- 
merce in general, examining to some 
extent the history of its removal and 
restoration in Great Britain. 

It is pointed out that the repeal of 
the Corn Laws in 1846 marked the 
culmination in England of a current of 
public opinion of far wider range than 
fiscal policy, and that it was the most 
signal triumph of the movement to- 
wards the removal of restraint—to- 
wards what the friends of the move- 
ment call the system of ‘‘ Natural 
Liberty.” The movement had a very 
large measure of justification. The 
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old system of governmental regulation 
of trade by tariffs and industry by 
various customs and laws had certainly 
got out of touch with the urgent needs 
of the time and the Repeal of the Corn 
Laws may well be regarded as inevit- 
able and salutary. Yet, it is to be re- 
gretted that the legislators of the time 
saw only one side of the problem with 
which they had to deal. They believed 
in a social philosophy which had for 
its foundation and principal doctrine 
the idea that nature (speaking broadly) 
in sociological matters, did all things 
well if left alone. This notion was 
even given a Theistic trend by Adam 
Smith and his disciples in that it was 
claimed that the directing hand of Pro- 
vidence had planted in man such in- 
stincts and desires as led him to con- 
duct himself in his industrial and com- 
mercial actions, under the guidance of 
competition, in such manner as to work 
out the best advantages for the com- 
munity in which he lived. Working 
out this doctrine, practically all tariff 
and other regulations affecting indus- 
try were swept away by the repeal of 
the Corn Laws and cognate legislation. 

Yet since these tariffs and other 
hampering regulations were abolished 
the nation has been forced to adopt 
other restraints. The regulation of 
labour, for example, is probably as 
much in conflict with the foundation 
principle upon which those seeking the 
repeal of the Corn Laws based their 
arguments, as tariff regulations are. 
Nevertheless, there has grown up 
State control of industry even more 
complicated than that in existence be- 
fore the doctrine of ‘‘ The Natural 
Organization of Society” obtained 
control of the political mind of Great 
Britain. 
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The author’s contention goes to this: 
the doctrine of ‘‘ The Natural Organi- 
zation of Society” is broken in upon 
by factory and much other legislation; 
men are not left to the control of 
instinct and competition, but are re- 
strained by Statute in many directions, 
and this by common and almost unani- 
mous consent; they are not left free 
under competition and the guidance of 
instinct to employ children and women 
in certain employments; to leave their 
machinery unfenced or otherwise dan- 
gerous, to employ labourers for more 
than a given number of hours in any 
week; to have their premises as healthy 
or unhealthy as they think profitable, 
nor to do many other things that they 
might deem in their interest and of as- 
Sistance to them in competing with 
others, domestic or foreign, in their re- 
spective trades. It follows then, that 
the doctrine of ‘‘natural liberty” is not 
infallible and that each case for re- 
straint, or no restraint, must be examin- 
ed upon its merits to find whether per- 
chance it meets the doctrine at a fallible 
point. Restraint by tariff is one case 
for fair consideration upon the surround- 
ing circumstances. But no advantage 
can be claimed by those desiring tariff 
restraint nor by those desiring no tariff 
restraint on account of a supposed 
‘natural law” that all restraint is 
harmful. 

The author has given a more con- 
vincing and perspicuous statement 
than one has heretofore seen for 
showing the importance of ‘‘ time” 
and ‘‘stage of development” in con- 
sidering tariff regulations. 

A powerful part of the author’s arg- 
ument is where he shows how much 
of the propaganda of the free trade 
movement was originally based upon 
an appeal, not to theory, but to the 
facts and conditions surrounding Great 
Britain at the time, taken in connec- 
tion with his exposition of the abso- 
lutely changed facts and conditions 
now surrounding her. 

The danger of ‘‘ doing nothing ” at 
the present juncture ismade apparent by 
atable shewing that the value of export- 

ed British produce and manufactures 
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has been almost stationary between 
1872 and 1899. _ If the per capita ex- 
port is considered, there is a falling-off 
of 12 per cent. during this period, and 
if the increase in the population of the 
commercial world is considered, Great 
Britain occupies a vastly different rela- 
tive position, as a commercial power, 
at the close of the period to what she 
did at the opening. 

A careful and instructive analysis is 
given of the leading export trades of 
Great Britain, shewing their alarming 
diminution; figures are given for the 
cotton, iron and steel, woollen, worst- 
ed, linen, jute andcutlery trades. The 
enormous increase that has occurred in 
these trades in foreign quarters, and 
where it was not expected, is point- 
ed out. Two powerful assistants to 
this diffusion of manufacturing indus- 
try over the world are exhibited. First, 
is the profit-seeking tendency of capi- 
tal looking for the most profitable spot 
to start an industry. It is further 
pointed out that protection in some 
countries has aided thistendency. We 
have an example at home. The Deer- 
ing Company have been forced by our 
Canadian tariff to build a plant, which 
it is announced will employ 7,000 per- 
sons, inside the protected area for the 
production of agricultural machinery. 
But for the tariff their advantage would 
certainly have been to make at Chi- 
cago for the Canadian trade, as they 
have done heretofore. In this case 
many of the more skilled workmen will 
doubtless be brought to the new factory. 
The United States will lose not only 
capital and skilled labour, but will no 
doubt teach skill to a rival. The sec- 
ond assistant at work in the diffusing 
of manufacturing over the world is the 
increased use of automatic machinery. 
This surmounts the difficulty arising 
from the non-transferability of labour. 
It enables manufacturers to do most 
complicated and technical work with 
comparatively unskilled and dull-wit- 
ted employees. Natives, who would 
not perhaps for generations be able to 
do the nice operations formerly requir- 
ed in most important British trades, 
become sufficient, with the aid of these 
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improved automatic machines and a 
few overseers. 

Prof. Ashley’s forecast of the future 
is not reassuring. He points out the 
advantages, as far as cheapness is 
concerned, accruing from manufactur- 
ing in larger quantities as compared 
with manufacturing in smaller quan- 
tities, and calls attention to the fact 
that the United States in size and 
population is larger than Great Brit- 
ain, and therefore has a larger home 
market, which warrants larger indus- 
trial concerns. The United States, 
too, as a country has gone further 
than Great Britain in the organization 
of trusts in her industries. This, with 
tariff protection, enables the Ameri- 
can manufacturers to keep up the 
domestic prices high enough to make 
good profits on their investments by 
the home trade, leaving them free to 
compete for export trade with their 
surplus goods alone—goods which they 
can afford to sell at cost, or even at a 
loss, better than they can afford to dis- 
organize their home market with a 
glut of goods, or to close their plants 
until the demand equals the supply. 

His exposition of the new economic 
conditions that have arisen since such 
immense amounts of capital have be- 
come tied up as ‘‘fixed capital,’’ is 
particularly fortunate. He puts in a 
strong light the advantages which may 
fall to a protected country in trades 
where large sums are invested in them 
in such a way as makes these sums 
not liquid capital but ‘‘ fixed capital.” 

It has been pointed out more than 
once that the trade theories of Smith 
and his followers are theoretically 
based upon the idea that capital is 
absolutely fluid and that labour is 
absolutely transferable. But one has 
not before seen attention so well di- 
rected to the effects wrought upon 
this theory by the great changes in 
the conditions of industry since the 
theory was propounded. Under mod- 
ern conditions the major part of the 
capital invested in many industries is 
‘* fixed” not fluid,—flowing easily 
from one trade to another—but abso- 
lutely ‘‘ fixed” in machinery, plant and 
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premises that practically must be worn 
out on the spot or abandoned. This 
change works strange effects upon 
prices—especially export prices. A 
manufacturer whose capital is so fixed 
can better afford to continue to op- 
erate his plant, provided he can 
sell his product for enough to pay 
a slight margin over wages and 
the cost of raw materials, than he 
can afford to close it and make no 
margin. It is true that such prices 
provide no interest on fixed capital, 
and no allowance for replacing worn- 
out plant, but neither would closing 
up his plant provide these. By clos- 
ing his plant, moreover, his employees 
become dispersed, his machinery de- 
teriorated, and the hope of making 
reasonable profits when the market re- 
covers, isgone. What happens is that 
American and other foreign protected 
concerns control the domestic output 
by means of trusts. They fix prices to 
give themselves good profits on capital 
invested, wages, freights, raw mater- 
ial and incidental expenses, together 
with an allowance for deterioration of 
plant. They produce and sell in the 
home market what it is willing to take 
at such prices. Then arises the ques- 
tion, what to do with ‘‘plant” and 
‘* fixed capital” the remainder of the 
year? What is to be done to keep 
employees in hand to recommence op- 
erations at the proper time? Imagine 
this capital flowing into another busi- 
ness and this labour transferring itself 
to another trade! The solution to this 
problem which the business world in 
protected countries has found is this: 
sell the surplus in foreign markets; get 
all you can for it; if you can’t get 
enough to pay dividends on fixed capi- 
tal, get enough to pay wages, freight, 
cost of raw material and repairs of 
plant; and if you can’t get wages, 
freight, raw materials and repairs, get 
a little margin over the cost of raw 
material, wages and freight, because 
a greater loss is made, by allowing 
plant to stand still two or three 
months, through the dispersing of 
labour, the rusting of machinery and 
the general disorganization of produc- 
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tion, than the wear on the machinery 
amounts to for that time. Besides, 
the dividends and repairs have to be 
paid in any case to keep the concern in 
condition to supply the home market; 
if even a small part of these dividends 
and repairs are earned by producing 
for export trade, that is so much ex- 
tra profit for the manufacturer, or so 
much towards reducing the price at 
which the manufacturer can afford to 
supply the home market. In Germany 
this position is fully recognized. By 
agreement among manufacturers the 
concerns which export are paid a 
bonus by those who sell in the home 
market, in order to equalize the 
profits of foreign trade with those of 
home trade. The difference in prices 
for export trade, and those for home 
market brought about by those con- 
ditions are surprising. German rails 
were sold at home for 115 marks per 
ton, abroad at 85 marks; wire tacks at 
home for 250 marks per ton, abroad 
at 140 marks, and during the last per- 
iod of depression in the United States 
certain lines of American goods were 
sold in Great Britain for from 32 to 
84 per cent. less than they were sold 
at in the United States at the same 
moment. This would not be a serious 
matter so long as the proportion of 
goods thrown upon the British market 
was small in comparison with the 
whole consumption. But when it is 
considered that Great Britain is practi- 
cally the only great commercial nation 
to whom these goods can be sold— 
she alone receiving such imports free of 
duty—it becomes apparent that she is 
the purchaser of the surplus—of the 
made-below-cost, goods of the world. 
If it were not for the tariff of foreign 
countries British manufacturers could 
play the same game as her rivals are 
now playing. But with all foreign 
markets closed by tariff to Great 
Britain, and with the British mar- 
ket open to tide the foreign man- 
ufacturers over every depression of 
trade—over every over-stocking of 
his own market, and last, but not 
least, open as aconstant market for all 
the goods the foreigner cares to make 
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without return on fixed capital, but a 
return on wages, freight and raw 
materials alone with some margin, 
it is apparent that the British man- 
ufacturer has not a fair chance for 
his life. Cheap goods, of course, are 
desired by the British people, but it 
is obvious that this abnormal cheap- 
goods-condition is only possible while 
Great Britain keeps up within her- 
self a high standard of manufactur- 
ing efficiency. Once allow her trades 
to be crippled and the foreigner will 
promptly raise the prices enough to 
more than compensate for the former 
low prices. But Great Britain de- 
sires, and must have, more than cheap 
goods. She must, to exist as a great 
nation, make goods for foreigners—-if 
not for the great nations that have al- 
ready embarked upon a career of ex- 
porting manufactured goods, then for 
those nations that have not yet enter- 
ed upon that career. And if she is to 
compete successfully for the trade with 
these nations she must not be suffered 
by her legislators to be put at any dis- 
advantage. It is said that her own 
domestic market (the basis of her 
whole trade) is now made so insecure 
by existing conditions as to endanger 
her great trades; and Trade Returns 
seem to justify the statement. 

From an analysis of the trades in 
which, during the last twenty years, 
there has been an increased export 
(coal, clay, spirits, apparel and slops, 
pickles, jams and codiments, oil and 
floor cloths, caoutchouc manufactures, 
soap, furniture and upholstered wares 
and cordage and twine) taken in con- 
nection with the diminishing export 
of the great staple trades, Professor 
Ashley concludes that Great Britain, 
under existing forces, will develop a 
poorer class of labour, and will suffer 
the loss of her material-supplying in- 
dustries: 


‘* We shall more and more rapidly exhaust 
our resources of coal, and we shall devote 
ourselves more and more to those industries 
which flourish on cheap labor. More and 
more of our capital will be invested in those 
manufactures which flourish abroad. London 
and a few other cities will become even larger 
agglomerations of labouring population. The 
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rest of England will remain an agreeable 
place of residence, will flourish on the ‘*Tour- 
ist Industry,” and the history of Holland with 
some new features will have been repeated.’ 


The means of escape from the im- 
pending condition, it is said, is found 
in the policy of widening the basis 
upon which British industry reposes. 
British industry is too great for the 
available market under existing condi- 
tions. ‘‘ England’s need is a policy of 
imperial consolidation and _ self-suffi- 
ciency. It will be necessary to have 
recourse to temporary defensive tariffs 
to preserve our industries and to tide 
over the transition from an island 
State to areal Empire.” Attention is 
called to the German coal and metal- 
lurgical syndicates, with their fixing of 
domestic prices and bonusing of ex- 
ported goods and to the American 
Trust, with its absolute control of pro- 
duction and fixing of domestic and ex- 
port prices. It would seem that their 
putting into Britain of cheap goods is 
done deliberately as an ‘‘ economic” 
attack by Germans and Americans. 
They are using an ‘‘economic” weapon 
from behind the battlement of a tariff 
wall. They are using it with destruc- 
tive effect upon British industry, and 
will continue to do so as long as Great 
Britain refuses to put up a defensive 
tariff. The author thinks the tariff 
should be temporary, and, to be most 
effective, should not be created by en- 
acting a schedule of import duties, 
but by giving the Executive Govern- 


- ment, by Statute, power to lay on and 


take off, duties as the needs of the 
economic battle shall require. In this 
connection the need for better and fur- 
ther information about the condition of 
various industries at home and abroad 
is admitted. To meet this need a 
bureau of more or less trained econo- 
mists is suggested, whose business 
would be to furnish such information. 
This is to some extent following Ger- 
man example. 

The other idea to be kept in mind in 
working out a schedule of tariff rates, 
is to attempt to broaden the basis for 
the economic well-being of the empire. 
The broadening is to be effected by 
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the securing, if possible, all the mar- 
kets in the British colonies and depend- 
encies. It is hoped that a tariff can 
be arranged which would give such 
advantages to the Colonies, by means 
of a preferential admission of certain 
of their products to the British market, 
as would enable the colonies to make 
such substantial preference in their 
tariffs in favour of British manufac- 
tures of certain kinds, as would se- 
cure to Great Britain the great bulk 
of colonial trade, and to the colonies a 
market both British and inter-colonial. 

The now well-worn statement that 
the over-sea trade of Great Britain 
amounts to eight million dollars per an- 
num, of which six million dollars is 
with foreign countries and only two 
millions with British possessions, is 
dealt with in a striking way, and use- 
ful inferences are drawn. Itis shewn, 
for example, that even under existing 
circumstances, the trade with the col- 
Onies is much steadier than the trade 
with foreign countries. The percent- 
age of trade with foreigners in de- 
pressed times, whether the depression 
be from what are known as ‘‘ hard 
times ” or from other misfortunes, falls 
off more than does colonial trade; and 
colonial trade does not grow with the 
same rapidity as foreign trade does in 
particularly prosperous years. It is 
also pointed out that the per capita 
purchases of colonials is much larger, 
as a rule, than the per capita purchases 
of foreigners; and it is contended that 
an increase of colonial trade does not 
necessarily mean a decrease of foreign 
trade. In any event, to stand still at 
this point only means the allowing of 
foreign trade to slip away from Great 
Britain without securing anything to 
take its place. The rapid increase of 
colonial population in the Canadian 
wheat fields is looked for, and is based 
upon the recent influx of population 
into these districts. There are eleven 
millions of white colonials now, with 
a prospect of their being doubled with- 
in a reasonably short time. 

The question, which seems to be a 
crucial one with the author, is whether 
for adequate reciprocal concession, on 
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the part of Great Britain, the colonies 
would be willing to abstain, for a time, 
from entering upon such branches of 
manufacture as they have not yet un- 
dertaken? If put in this way one 
would say that Canadians would not 
agree to abstain. It is thought, how- 
ever, that the problem would not be 
worked out by a direct answer to the 
question propounded. There are at 
present spread over the vast territory 
of the Dominion such quantities of 
natural wealth, available for the mere 
taking possession thereof, that our pop- 
ulation can reap greater rewards by re- 
ducing to possession large quantities 
of this raw material than they could 
by devoting themselves to new lines of 
manufacturing. And from this con- 
sideration they would abstain. If Ca- 
nadians could be convinced that a 
crisis in British industry is at hand, 
their aid in finding a solution for the 
difficulty would be easily secured. The 
real task is to convince them that 
there is a crisis, and no more effective 
way of convincing them will be read- 
ily found than is_ provided in Prof. 
Ashley’s book. His career here will 
secure for it a most sympathetic and 
open-minded consideration. 

A chapter is devoted to a considera- 
tion of the results which would follow 
the imposition of a duty of 2s. 6d. a 
quarter on wheat entering Great Brit- 
ain. It is asserted that the old free 
trade doctrine which was that the 
whole of this duty would be paid by 
the consumer is not correct. Nor is 
the protection theory, that foreigners 
who import into Great Britain would 
pay the whole of this duty, correct. 
The duty is paid in whole, or in part, 
by the one party or the other, accord- 
ing to the condition of the market. If 
the importing country takes such a 
large proportion of the total product as 
to regulate, on that account, the world’s 
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price for the product in question, then 
experience shows that the seller’s need 
to get into the market causes him to 
pay the greater part of the duty. 

Great Britain, so far as the wheat 
market is concerned, is the great con- 
sumer of the world, and the world’s 
price of wheat is fixed by the market 
price in Great Britain. So long as 
this continues to be the case those who 
desire to sell wheat in the British mar- 
ket will, no doubt, be obliged to paya 
large part of the duty, and under the 
existing circumstances Professor Ash- 
ley believes that a duty of 2s. 6d. per 
quarter on wheat would probably cause 
a rise in price to the consumer in Eng- 
land of 1s. 6d. 

From figures cited it is shewn that 
between 5s. and 7s. of a rise per quar- 
ter in the price of wheat results in a 
rise of half a penny in the price of the 
quartern loaf; and from this it is con- 
tended that the great mass of the Brit- 
ish working-people would be effected 
very slightly, if at all, by the imposi- 
tion of such a duty. It is also pointed 
out that bread is not now nearly so im- 
portant an item in the total food of the 
Englishman as it was fifty years ago. 
Besides, wages are much better, and 
wheat is much cheaper. Moreover, if 
any serious effect upon the cost of food 
to the British people is found as a re- 
sult of this slight duty upon wheat, the 
amount could be easily recouped to 
them by the removal, or partial re- 
moval, of the present duty upon tea, 
sugar, tobacco, currants, raisins, cof- 
fee and cocoa. 

In conclusion Professor Ashley has 
produced a very able and compact 
book, replete with accurate informa- 
tion, forcible argument and well-weigh- 
ed conclusions, and one that Cana- 
dians will study with much profit to 
themselves and, let us hope, to the 








MR. GLADSTONE AND IMPERIALISM 


By HERMAN W. MARCUS 







a . Wa N an article entitled ‘‘Im- 
Py ia perialists of To-day and 
4 To-morrow,” in the August 
a b. . issue of THe CANADIAN 
MAGAZINE, Mr. Gladstone 
was described as an ‘‘anti-Imperialist,”’ 
although the passage, cited from one 
of the Midlothian speeches in illustra- 
tion of his views, by no means bore out 
this description, amounting, as it did, 
to nothing more than a declaration that 
an Empire already embracing about a 
fourth of the entire human race was 
sufficient to gratify any reasonable am- 
bition. This is a view which, it is 
needless to remark, may be held with 
perfect consistency by the strongest 
upholder of the Empire as it is, and, in 
point of fact, has never been more 
forcibly expressed than by no less 
eminent an Imperialist as Lord Rose- 
bery. 

Exception having been taken to the 
accuracy of such a characterization of 
the late illustrious leader of English 
Liberalism by the present writer, he 
has been courteously invited by the 
Editor to state a case in favour of a 
contrary view, and he has gladly taken 
up the challenge since, in his opinion, 
‘‘anti-Imperialism” can only be attrib- 
uted to Mr. Gladstone upon an erro- 
neous reading of that statesman’s 
career, and through a mistaken con- 
ception of what ‘‘Imperialism”’ de- 
notes. Now, Imperialism is of two 
kinds—the false and the true—between 
which it is necessary to draw a clear 
distinction. With regard to the type 
of Imperialism which is specially asso- 
ciated with the name of Lord Beacons- 
field—a policy of foreign intervention 
and of military aggression such as is 
popularly termed ‘‘jingoism”—un- 
doubtedly to this Mr. Gladstone was 
determinedly hostile. He ‘‘hated the 
mame, and hated the thing.” He 






brought the entire resources of his 
tempestuous energy to bear upon the 
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task of opposing it, and in the end he 
completely overthrew it. In doing so 
he enjoyed the unwavering support of 
Lord Rosebery, himself the leading 
pioneer of the modern Imperialist 
movement before Mr. Chamberlain 
was even heard of in that connexion, 
who, in a remarkable speech delivered 
at the National Liberal Club luncheon 
to the Colonial Prime Ministers in 1897, 
repudiated the Beaconsfield Imperial- 
ism as being ‘‘solely European and 
Asiatic, and not, as the new Imperial- 
ism is, also American, African and 
Australian.” 

On the other hand, in the course of 
that very Midlothian campaign which 
he waged against the Imperialism of 
aggression, Mr. Gladstone affirmed his 
own adhesion to the widely different 
type of Imperialism which aims at the 
promotion of national consolidation 
and unity, in a noble peroration which 
must ever hold a prominent place in 
any treasury of English eloquence. 

‘*T believe that we are all united— 
indeed, it would be most unnatural if 
we were not—in a fond attachment, 
perhaps in something of a proud at- 
tachment, to the country to which we 
belong—to this great Empire, which 
has committed to it a trust and a func- 
tion given from Providence as special 
and as remarkable as ever was entrust- 
ed to any portion of the family of man. 
Gentlemen, when I speak of that trust 
and that function, I feel that words 
fail me. I cannot tell you what I think 
of the nobleness of the inheritance that 
has descended upon us, of the sacred- 
ness of the duty of maintaining it. I 
will not condescend to make it a part 
of controversial politics. It is a part 
of my being, of my flesh and blood, of 
my heart and soul. For those ends I 
have laboured through my youth and 
manhood till my hairs are grey. In 
that faith and practice I have lived; in 
that faith and practice I will die.” 
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Indeed, the Midlothian speeches, if 
impartially examined, will be found a 
very storehouse of Imperialist utter- 
ances of the highest order. Take, for 
instance, Mr. Gladstone’s definition of 
his -attitude towards the ‘‘ Manchester 
School,” the economic and political 
doctrines of which are apt to be con- 
founded, although no necessary con- 
nexion exists between them. He said: 

‘*There is an allegation abroad that 
what is called the ‘Manchester School’ 
is to rule the destinies of this country 
if the Liberals come into power. I 
will endeavour to tell you a portion of 
the truth upon that subject. What is 
called the Manchester School has never 
ruled the foreign policy of this country 
—never during a Conservative Gov- 
ernment, and never especially during a 
Liberal Government....However de- 
plorable wars may be, they are among 
the necessities of our condition; and 
there are times when justice, when 
faith, when the welfare of mankind, re- 
quire a man not to shrink from the 
responsibility of undertaking them. 


And if you undertake war, so also you 
are often obliged to undertake meas- 
ures which may lead to war.” 

Now, whilst the foregoing passage 
is the very antithesis of jingoism, it is 
at the same time instinct with the spirit 
of true Imperialism, or else I do riot 


know what true Imperialism is. The 
‘* Little England” view is entirely ab- 
sent. Neither does it obtain any recog- 
nition among those principles of foreign 
policy which were enunciated by Mr. 
Gladstone in his third Midlothian 
speech on 27th November, 1879. There 
were six in number, viz.: 

(1) To foster and preserve the 
strength of the Empire by just legisla- 
tion and economy at home; 

(2) To preserve peace; 

(3) To maintain the Concert of Eu- 
rope; 

(4) To avoid needless engagements; 

(5) To acknowledge the equal rights 
of all nations; 

(6) The love of freedom. 

Foreign policy, however, represents, 
of course, only one aspect of Imperial- 
ism. A statesman’s claim to be regard- 
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ed asatrue Imperialist must also stand 
the test of his attitude towards the 
outlying British dominions. In the 
case of Mr. Gladstone, the Midlothian 
speeches once more furnish convincing 
evidence that he occupied strong 
ground. Referring to the national 
tendency towards expansions, to the 
dangers and responsibilities connected 
with which he was fully alive, he never- 
theless said: 

‘There is a continual tendency on 
the part of enterprising people to over- 
step the limits of the Empire, and not 
only to carry their trade there, but to 
form settlements in other countries be- 
yond the sphere of a regularly organ- 
ised Government, and there to con- 
struct a civil government of their own. 
Let the Government adopt, with mathe- 
matical rigour if you like, an opposi- 
tion to annexation, and what does it 
effect? It does nothing to check that 
tendency—that perhaps irresistible ten- 
dency—of British enterprise to carry 
your commerce, and to carry the range 
and area beyond the limits of your 
sovereignty. . . There the thing is, 
and you cannot repress it. Wherever 
your subjects go, tf they are in pursutt 
of objects not unlawful, you must afford 
them all the protection which your power 
enables them to give.” 

The words printed in italics were 
destined to have a future application 
whichthe orator couldnotforesee. They 
constitute the most conclusive justifi- 
cation of British policy in South Africa 
prior to the recent war that any reason- 
able man could desire, and in addition 
they provide an effective refutation of 
the view that the invasion and annexa- 
tion of the Transvaal was a reversal of 
Mr. Gladstone’s own policy in 1881, 
instead of the logical enforcement of it. 
The prime mistake committed by his 
Administration of that day was not the 
act of retrocession, but the previous 
declaration that the admitted blunder 
of the existing annexation of the coun- 
try could not be reversed. Good policy 
demanded the undoing of that blunder, 
and ultimately this course was taken in 
reliance upon assurances which the 
British Government was advised were 
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satisfactory, that equal rights would 
be extended to British and Dutch alike 
in the restored territory. In view of 
the flagrant violation of these pledges 
which ensued, the subsequent British 
intervention and retribution which be- 
fell was not only a vindication of Mr. 
Gladstone’s own settlement, but was 
fully sanctioned by the principle laid 
down by himself in his Midlothian 
speech. 

Numerous instances may be given of 
Mr. Gladstone’s enlightened views in 
relation to Colonial policy, which, al- 
though familiar to students of Colonial 
history, have received scant general 
recognition. His few months’ tenure 
of the Colonial Secretaryship, which by 
a curious accident coincided with his 
temporary exclusion from Parliament, 
by no means represented his sole con- 
nexion with Colonial affairs. The 
very first office held by him was the 
Under-Secretaryship, shortly after 
quitting which he showed his continued 
interest and his bent of mind by secur- 
ing for Lower Canada the right of 
being heard at the Bar of the House 
of Commons by its agent, Mr. Roe- 
buck, M.P., in opposition to the Ca- 
nada Bill in 1838. In the course of 
his speech Mr. Gladstone contended 
that it was impossible to retain posses- 
sion of a British colony without the 
free consent of the inhabitants. In the 
following year he again figured as 
champion of Colonial liberty by oppos- 
ing the Government Bill for the sus- 
pension of the Jamaica Constitution. 
In after years he was a strong sup- 
porter of Sir William Molesworth in 
his vigorous criticism of the reaction- 
ary and anti-I mperialist Colonial policy 
of Lord John Russell and Earl Grey, 
besides taking part in the opposition to 
the defective Australian Government 
Bill of 1850, and publicly acknowledged 
his indebtedness to Molesworth’s 
speeches and policy, whilst Molesworth 
himself suggested Mr. Gladstone as a 
member of the small Royal Commis- 
sion on the Colonies, the appointment 
of which he advocated in 1849. In- 
deed, had Molesworth’s own career not 
been cut so untimely short, the com- 
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bined influence of these two distin- 
guished contemporaries might have al- 
tered the entire course of British Col- 
onial policy by infusing into it that 
spirit of ‘‘sane Imperialism ” which 
was then so greatly lacking. Glad- 
stone, however, as another eminent 
Colonial reformer, Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield, whose views he had sup- 
ported on the New Zealand Commit- 
tee in 1840, had recognized with re- 
gret, was destined to become almost 
entirely absorbed in the vortex of do- 
mestic politics. Yet even during his 
last term of office as Prime Minister 
he had an opportunity of showing that 
his interest in Colonial affairs was un- 
diminished. It fell to his lot to receive 
the deputation from the Imperial Fed- 
eration League which on 13th of April, 
1893, laid before him as the head of 
the Government the report of a Special 
Committee, containing a definite pro- 
posal for an Imperial Council of De- 
fence in response to an invitation em- 
anating from Lord Salisbury, his pre- 
decessor in office. As might have 
been foreseen, Mr. Gladstone had no 
option but to declare the proposal, in 
making which the hands of the League 
had actually been forced by Lord Salis- 
bury, who had declined all responsibil- 
ity when himself approached bya dep- 
utation, both premature and in view 
of the existing political situation at 
home as well as in the Colonies, inop- 
portune. At the same time his tone 
was thoroughly sympathetic. He re- 
ferred to his own former interest in 
and connexion with Colonial affairs, 
and after declaring that ‘‘ the main- 
tenance of the unity of the Empire and 
the consolidation of that union is an 
object dear to us all,” added: ‘‘ And, 
moreover, we accompany that senti- 
ment with an admission that the exist- 
ing organization is not perfect, that it 
is conceivable that it might be made 
more perfect, and that attempts to- 
wards making it more perfect are to 
be approached for consideration with 
prepossessions in their favour, and a 
sincere desire that they may be found 
to discover practical means for their 
establishment.” In conclusion he laid 
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stress on the importance of ascertain- 
ing the views of the Colonies in ad- 
vance with regard to the proposal. 
Some reference to Mr. Gladstone’s 
dealing with Egypt will probably be 
looked for in a paper dealing with his 
record as an Imperialist. Space, how- 
ever, requires that it shall be brief. I 
have no intention of attempting a de- 
fence of the vacillations which, owing 
to divided counsels, characterised the 
policy of his Administration in this re- 
spect. But the fact remains that it 
was Mr. Gladstone, and no other, who 
laid the foundations of British influence 
in that country, which the course of 
events have since made permanent, and 
which has redounded to the credit of 
British policy. Partisan attempts have 
been made to saddle Mr. Gladstone 
with personal responsibility for the fall 
of Khartoum and the tragic death of 
the heroic Gordon. Yet it is well 
known that Mr. Gladstone himself 
doubted the expediency of Gordon’s 
ill-fated mission, although he actually 
assented to the decision to send him, 
which was taken by the ministers at 
the time in London, Mr. Gladstone 
himself being then at Hawarden. 
Whilst the accusation that Gordon was 
abandoned is refuted by the fact thata 
powerful relief expedition was eventu- 
ally despatched, which only failed of 
success through treachery. Moreover, 
the attacks of those who unwarrant- 
ably hold Mr. Gladstone personally re- 
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sponsible for the delay, are in reality 


- levelled at the present Duke of Devon- 


shire, then Secretary for War, who was 
responsible for the military prepara- 
tions, and at Mr. Chamberlain, who is 
understood to have strongly opposed 
the expedition, although it is not the 
intention of the present writer to im- 
pute culpability to either of them any 
more than to their chief. 

Enough has, I think, been written 
above to dispel the illusion sedulously 
propagated in the past by unscrupulous 
partisans that Mr. Gladstone was in- 
different to the prosperity and renown 
of the Empire, of which he was one of 
the most distinguished sons, or that he, 
than whom few Englishmen have shown 
a stronger sense of legitimate national 
pride, was imbued with the taint of 
cosmopolitanism. But, in conclusion, 
let the departed statesman be heard 
speaking for himself in words in which 
the note of true Imperialism rings loud 
and clear: 

‘*T care not whether it be language 
of intimidation, language of censure, 
language of flattery; to one and all I 
am absolutely deaf. No foreign Press, 
no foreign declamation, be it what it 
may, should induce us to deviate one 
inch from the path which is a path of 
regard—steady, unflinching regard— 
to the interests of our own Empire; 
and above all, which is a path of un- 
deviating respect for its duty and its 
honour.” 











—— 
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By THEODORE ROBERTS 
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‘oe played together in the silent room, 
The shaded candles scarcely broke the gloom. 


Outside—the stars, the scent of sleeping trees; 
Red roses, and the thunder of spent seas. 


Inside, fear-stricken, still | watched the game, 
Not knowing either player by his name. 


1 bent above them, holding my weak breath, 
And wondered if my guests were Life and Death: 


And one looked up, who felt my dread surmise, 
And my poor strength ran out before his eyes. 


His comrade dealt the cards, but kept his head 
Low held, and blinked upon the black and red. 


Outside—the starlight, and the garden-balms, 
And the thin whispering of the seaward palms. 


My garden smelled of roses, and the moon 
Lit the straight surf beyond the still lagoon, 


And all was clean, and soft, and passing sweet 
With cool of trade-wind, and with garden heat. 


All night they played. The low stars swung from sight. 
I watched the players’ faces, bent and white. 


Then or a sudden from the garden came 
One whom I know by loyal heart and name; 


One who might turn the frozen North for me 
Into all joy beside my tropic sea; 


One who might send me far to any land 
And bring me back, boy-eager, to her hand. 


At her sweet entrance dawn filled all the room, 
And golden laughter touched the heavy gloom, 


And soft I felt upon my fevered lips 
The dew-cool wonder of her finger tips. 


‘* See, dear,’’ she laughed, ‘‘ the cards tost all about, 
The Players gone, the candles sputtered out! 

You thought them fearful gods of Destiny 

That were but memories of pain and doubt!” 
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SIR HENRY IRVING AND DANTE 


By J. E. WEBBER 


wee) HE Grand Old Man of the 

Aan 6English Stage is now mak- 

ing another, and probably 

his last, tour of America. 

Unless vitality beyond the 

portion of ordinary humans is meted 
out to him, his retirement to private 
life also must soon follow. And with 
his passing will go, too, the particular 
school of dramatic art which he has 
brought into existence. That he has 
created a school of acting can hardly 
be questioned; and while this school 
may be, and is, the subject of criticism 
in the light of modern stage develop- 
ment, it has had a vogue beyond its 
own generation into the present 


through the genius of its wonderful 
exponent. 

On his present tour Sir Henry has 
brought his new play, ‘‘ Dante,” but 
this has not added to his reputation in 
any wise, nor, we fear, to the financial 


results of his visit. He is still sought 
in his favourite roles, and in these his 
hold, at any rate on the American pub- 
lic, has not in the least relaxed. For 
his closing week (I am speaking now 
of New York) he gave his repertoire, 
‘“* Louis XI,” ‘* Merchant of Venice,” 
‘* The Story of Waterloo” and ‘‘ The 
Bells,” and if there was any doubt of 
his great popularity during the Dante 
performance, it was easily dissipated in 
that last week when ovations, that 
must have warmed the old actor’s 
heart, greeted him at every curtain. 

It is, therefore, difficult to choose 
from these his most popular role. His 
great reputation, as you know, began 
with ‘‘ Matthias’’ in ‘‘ The Bells,” and it 
sometimes seems as though this charac- 
terization had made the most perma- 
nent impression on theatre-goers. And 
yet his ‘‘ Shylock” drew the largest 
houses, a fact which ought to give joy 
to those who are jealous of Shake- 
spearean prestige in America at this 
moment. 

Shylock is certainly a most finished 
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performance, but if one must choose his 
greatest, the writer would be inclined 
to name Louis XI as his best claim to 
posterity. The characterisation of this 
crafty, hypocritical, cruel, sardonic 
King seems to absorb all his own man- 
nerisms and stage tricks (for these are 
inevitable) and justifies more than any 
other his title to the greatest tragedian 
of the Anglo-Saxon Stage. 

As the critics have said, Sardou’s 
Dante is, at best, only patchwork, the 
theme being slender, where there is 
any, and the action at times almost 
flat. It only survives, by sheer force 
of this actor’s great personality. 

Irving’s ‘‘make-up” to Dante is 
perfection, the personal resemblance 
nearly absolute, and, in spite of the 
theatrical, melodramatic character 
which the playwright has cast the poet, 
he is able to suggest in himself some- 
thing of the spirituality and mystic 
qualities of the Dante of our imagina- 
tion and our history, and at the same 
time to purify some qualities in which 
the Frenchman has seen fit to clothe 
the character. Dante is there body and 
soul, you might say, in spite of Sardou. 

The play opens with Dante in exile in 
the sorrows of later life, and in that we 
have the French view-point at once. 
Beatrice is there only in vision, and 
a not very amiable spirit at that, while 
the human, alleged love of the maturer 
Dante for Pia, the wife of Nello Della 
Pietra, he finds a more attractive theme 
than the earlier and less material love 
of Dante’s youth. Itis of such simple, 
commonplace elements that a domestic 
tragedy is woven round the great poet. 
But in the translator’s and the actor’s 
hands this passion, too, is spiritualised 
and has the mark of divinity on its 
forehead. Dante’s abstract right you 
dare not question. 

But the love of the piece, the love 
that strikes the deepest, richest chord 
is Dante’s love for his and Pia’s daugh- 
ter, Gemma. The scene in which the 
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SIR HENRY IRVING AS DANTE 


excommunicant returns to Florence 
after ten years of exile and reveals his 
father’s feeling for his daughter, while 
concealing his identity from her, is the 
most affecting thing one could hope to 
witness. Even the stoutest heart has 
to give way to the pure, sweet, intoxi- 
cating flow of emotion in that scene. 
Dante in all the ungratified hunger of 
a father’s love, sobbing and holding 
his daughter’s hands in his, seems the 
most pathetic moment in the whole 
universe of emotion. 

The ‘‘ vision” is a fine bit of scenic 
effect, in which full justice is done to 
Catholic Theology in the Middle Ages. 


Perhaps it is too realistic, too material- 


istic for present day appreciation. 
Concrete spirits do not impress us— 
our subtlety is beyond that point, and 
we prefer them in the ideal, where they 
belong. Besides, the ground is still 
somewhat controversial, so that we 
may not even accord them the same 
classic reverence that we yield to the 
capers of more ancient mythological 
divinities. 

The last scene, in which Dante tri- 
umphs over the stricken cardinal and 
secures the pardon and happiness of 
Gemma and her betrothed, is a power- 
ful piece of acting indeed, and the 











audience becomes Middle-Aged enough 
for the moment to rejoice in its right- 
eous vindictiveness. 

The mounting throughout is superb, 
nothing lacks that in this day. In 
fact, the progress of late in stage acces- 
sory and mechanical appliance, leads 
one to reflect whether stage develop- 
ment is not monopolizing attention to 
the neglect sometimes of the Art for 
which it was brought into being. An 
appreciation of real dramatic art can 
only be retained, we think, by a re- 
action of some kind against the gross- 
ness of this modern stage. 

And Irving is one of the actors 
whose art needs no such trifling adorn- 
ment, and public taste for once might 
be allowed go hang. 

The world in general and the stage 
in particular owes an eternal debt to 
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this actor, whose traditions of Art 
have always been of the highest and 
most excellent. Just what effect the 
genius and effort of one such man has 
had in modifying and directing stage 
history cannot, of course, be meas- 
ured. It must be considerable, and 
that he has kept legitimate drama to 
the front and held it there, with the 
valour of an Arthurian legend, through 
storm and stress and, what is worse, 
the rising tide of so much that is de- 
cadent in literature and drama, is the 
best tribute to his greatness. 

His vitality is still marvellous, and 
with the exception of an occasional 
tremor in the voice that tells of age, 
he seems to have lost none of the 
power he showed in his last visit. 
Long may he live, this Prince of Act- 
ors and most lovable of men! 


TO THE OLD YEAR 


BY VIRNA SHEARD 


A. TOAST to thee, O dear old year! 
* While the last moments fly, 
A toast to thy fair memory, 
We'll hold the glasses high 
And bid thee many a fond farewell— 
As thou art passing by. 


A toast to those who reaped success 
In this sweet year of grace ; 

A toast to every one of them, 
Come give the victors place— 

Come ring them in with right goodwill 
These winners of the race. 


And one toast more 





to those who fazled 


Wherever they may be ; 

With faces white they fought the fight 
But missed the victory. 

Remember them—the ones who strove 
On land and on the sea. 


Fair dreams to thee 





O gray old year ! 


Thy workingtime is done ; 

No more for thee the silver moon 
Or golden noontide Sun. 

O sad old year—O glad old year— 


We'll know no better one. 
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present writer to write from 
the beginning the history 
of the Paris crew, a quar- 
tette of oarsmen who, a 
quarter of a century ago, achieved a 
sweep in aquatic circles which made 
New Brunswick famous on two conti- 
nents. The story of its career, how- 
ever, would afford an interesting chap- 
ter in the annals of International row- 
ing. The crew gained its name for its 
triumphs at the French capital in 1867, 
on the Seine, when it defeated, with 
apparent ease, all competitors in the 
series of races organized by the Regat- 
ta Committee of the great Exposition. 
Robert Fulton, stroke; George Price, 
bow; Elijah Ross, aft-midship, and 
Samuel Hutton, fore-midship, wear- 
ing their laurels, modestly returned to 
St. John, N.B., the heroes of the hour 
and the idols of the people. Their 
next great race was with the Ward 
Brothers, of Springfield, Mass., on the 
21st October, 1868, whom they de- 
feated without difficulty also. At 
Lachine, Quebec, however, in the 
memorable International encounter in 
1870, this hitherto invincible crew met 
its Waterloo, at the hands of a crew 
composed of English watermen from 
the banks of the Tyne. The course 
was six miles, with a turn. The Ca- 
nadians were over-confident. They 
were heavily backed by their friends. 
But, apparently, they were no match 
for Reriforth, Winship, Martin and 
Taylor, then in their prime, who won 
with ease in 40 minutes, 59% seconds. 

















Though somewhat crestfallen at their 
defeat, they plucked up sufficient cour- 
age to challenge the Tynesiders to 
another bout, to take place in the 
following year on the Kennebecasis, 
one of the loveliest streams in the 
Province of New Brunswick, and the 
scene of many a hotly contested match. 

At Lachine the Englishmen, with 
every spurt, slid in their seats. The 
sliding seats came after. They were 
well equipped with sponges and wash- 
boards. The Canadians had none of 
these appliances, and as the river was 
rough, they rowed over the course 
with their light shell more than 
half-filled with water. The English 
boat, on the contrary, was dry. On 
the Kennebecasis the New Brunswick- 
ers were better prepared for emer- 
gencies, and when the morning dawn- 
ed the weather was fine, and the noble 
sheet of water was as smooth as a 
pane of glass. The race took place on 
the 23rd of August, and it was the last 
important contest that the ‘‘ Paris” 
crew was engaged in, though, five or 
six years afterwards, it took part in 
minor events. 

The death by drowning of Hutton, 
recalls that race, and the awful tragedy 
which accompanied it. I reported the 
event for the New York Herald, and 
it is as vivid to me now, so long after- 
wards, as it was on the day that it 
occurred. The Englishmen had reor- 
ganized their crew, and when it arriv- 
ed in St. John it was found that of the 
original four, in 1870, Renforth alone 
remained. His companions were Percy, 
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PARIS EXPOSITION IN 1867 


Chambers and Harry Kelley. The 
course was six miles, with a turn. 
The stake was five thousand dollars, 
each crew contributing one-half. Both 
crews appeared in fine form as they 
pushed from the shore, and as they 
dipped their oars the applause from the 
thousands of spectators who lined the 
banks of the river was deafening. 
The favourites, of course, were the 
local men, and whenever odds were 
given they were in their favour. It 
was twenty minutes after seven in the 
morning when the signal to go was 
given. The Canadians got first water, 
and went off with a spurt, leading 
easily for the first hundred yards. Eight 
minutes later the Tynesiders forged 
ahead and took the lead, making 42 
strokes to the minute, while the Paris 
crew kept the pace at 43 strokes. 
Suddenly, some commotion was ob- 
served in the Englishmen’s boat. Kel- 
ley shouted to Renforth, ‘‘Come, Jim, 
give us a dozen.” In vain the cham- 
pion put on all his force for a mighty 
effort, but, at the sixth stroke, he said 
‘*T can’t do it,” and then fell back into 


the arms of Kelley. The Tynesiders 
pulled for the shore, while the startled 
crowds on the banks and in the boats 
and tugs, thinking that a trick had 
been played them—for when Renforth 
threw up his hands the New Bruns- 
wickers were leading by two lengths— 
gave vent to their feelings by hisses 
and shouts and execrations. They did 
not want the race unless they could win 
it fairly, and their first suspicion was 
that Renforth had purposely broken an 
oar, preferring the contest to go by de- 
fault than to being defeated by the 
Colonials. The mad cries of the spec- 
tators changed speedily to moans of 
woe when the fearful truth was known, 
and then a hushed silence prevailed all 
round. Renforth was carried to his 
quarters, breathing heavily. In a few 
minutes he died, his last words being 
‘* Good-bye, Annie,” referring to his 
wife in England. The Canadians 
went round the course alone in 39 
minutes, 20 seconds. They stood the 
ordeal well, and at the conclusion were 
nowise fatigued, nor was their appear- 
ance anything but fresh. 
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THE ENGLISH OR ‘‘RENFORTH’’ CREW WHICH DEFEATED THE NEW BRUNSWICK OR 


‘*PARIS’’ CREW AT LACHINE IN 


1870, BUT WERE DEFEATED THE 


FOLLOWING YEAR, ONE OF THE CREW FALLING DEAD 


Renforth’s friends, at the first mo- 
ment of the excitement, declared that he 
had been poisoned. The charge was un- 
just, and it was promptly resented. The 
post mortem examination, moreover, 
proved the falsity of the allegation 
which had so thoughtlessly been made. 
The oarsman owed his death to a men- 
tal shock. He had not overtrained. 
He was a man of great muscular 
strength and high courage. But he 
was also an epileptic, and careless 
about his living. He was peculiarly 
sensitive to excitement of any kind, 
and his temperament was highly nerv- 
ous. The impression among many 
who witnessed the sad sight was that 





Renforth had not taken as good care 
of himself as he ought to have done, 
and when the shock came he was 
totally unable to cope with it. It was 
said at the time that even. the English- 
men had not been properly trained for 
a race of six miles, their course at 
home being much shorter, and that 
they had undertaken the work in hand 
without proper superintendence. Ren- 
forth himself gave his weight at 11% 
stone, but a chronicle of the time sets 
itdownat12. The post mortem revealed 
the fact that no vessel or vital organ had 
been injured. The death of Renforth 
caused general sorrow, and no demon- 
strations of any kind were indulged in. 



























A BIRTHDAY IN BOGIELAND 


By E. P. MEDLEY 


ILLUSTRATED 


pepe) VERYONE has a birthday, 
#} whether or not he or she 
wants it, but very few per- 
sons get exactly what they 
want on their birthdays. 
Some do, however; and Freddy Moore, 
on his ninth birthday, was one of the 
happy few. He lived in the country, 
so he chose what a town child would 
not care for. 

It was a set of real gardening tools, 
and a little space of ground to make 
a garden for himself. Long before the 
day came he had planned the garden 
in his mind, so that he set about mak- 
ing it with right good-will. He lifted 
large lumps of earth on his spade, as 
he had seen the gardener do, and dug 
steadily for some time. It was harder 
work than he thought, so he sat down 
to rest, leaning against a tree. 

When he began to dig again the 
ground seemed to have become much 
softer and the soil lighter to lift. He 
dug quickly and easily, and at last 
jumped into the hole he had made and 
dug deeper and deeper still. 

Suddenly the earth gave way under 
his feet and he felt himself falling. 
He was terribly frightened, and shut 
his eyes tightly, expecting to come 
down with a thud; but what was his 
surprise and delight to find himself 
lying on soft green moss, and when he 
opened his eyes he was perfectly daz- 
zled by the brilliant light around him. 
On every side were glowing little 
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EMILY HAND 
lamps even brighter than the electric 
light at an Exhibition. 

He sat up, not daring to turn his 
head for fear of seeing something 
dreadful behind him, and shivered with 
fright when he heard a scampering 
sound not far off. He again closed 
his eyes and put his hands to his face, 
expecting the something to seize him, 
instead of which a sweet voice said: 

‘*Welcome, mortal boy! I have long 
hoped to see you;” and there, riding 
on a milk-white rabbit, was a beauti- 
ful princess. Her dress was of a love- 
ly green gossamer; her yellow hair 
was fine as silk freshly wound from the 
cocoon of a silk-worm; her eyes were 
blue as the bluest sky; her cheeks pink 
as the most delicate blush-rose; her 
lips were coral red, and her smile so 
sweet that Freddy felt very fond of 
her in a moment and,. being a polite 
boy, he stood up. The princess look- 
ed just a little startled, and opened her 
blue eyes very wide, for to her he ap- 
peared a giant. 

‘* What is the name of this place ?” 
asked Freddy. 

‘‘This is Gnomeland,” answered 
the princess, slipping down off the rab- 
bit; shall] show you where we live ?” 

‘*No, thank you,” said Freddy. ‘‘It 
is my birthday, and I shall be late for 
dinner. Will you please tell me how 
to get home ?” 

‘*How did you come here?” 
asked. 
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‘*T fell through the ground,” said 
Freddy, ‘‘and | shall never be able to 
climb up again without a ladder; be- 
sides, I cannot see the hole now; what- 
ever shall I do?” 

To tell the truth he felt inclined to 
cry, but as that would have been 
dreadfully babyish, especially before 
the princess, he put his hands in his 
pockets and began to whistle ‘‘ The 
Bogieman.” 

**Oh! do you know that tune?” ex- 
claimed the princess, joyfully clapping 
her hands, ‘‘It is our National Air in 
Gnomeland.”’ 

“Is it?” said Freddy. 
a ‘National Air’?” 

‘“Why, ‘The 
Bogieman,’”’ said 
the Princess. 

“Oh! I know 
what you mean,” 
said Freddy. But 
he did not, all the 
same. 

‘* Have you ever 
seen a Bogie?” 
asked the Princess. 

‘*No; have you?” 

‘© Yes,”’ she re- 
plied; ‘‘ they live 
not far from us; 
in fact, they are 
our cousins. 
Would you like to 
know them ?” 

‘* Perhaps next 
time I come,’’ said 
Freddy, not wish- 
ing to be rude, 
‘““but I have no 
time now.” 

All this while 
the white rabbit 
had been nibbling 
the moss; but, be- 
ing satisfied with 
its meal, it raised 
its head and shook 
its long ears, 
whereupon the 

Princess caught 
hold of them and 
jumped on its back 
ready to depart. 


‘© What is 





‘““Welcome, mortal boy ! 
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‘‘If you will follow me,” she said 
to Freddy, ‘‘ perhaps my papa can lend 
you a ladder.” 

“All right, I'll come,” said Freddy. 

Off started the rabbit, Freddy fol- 
lowing; but he had not gone far when 
he missed his spade and ran back to 
pick it up. To his amazement, when 
he looked for the Princess and the 
rabbit they had vanished. 

‘* What a sell!” he exclaimed, ‘‘but 
I will soon catch them up.” 

He ran on and on until he came to 
where two paths branched off. Which 
should he choose? He saw a sign- 
post, on which was written: ‘‘ The 
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longest way round is the shortest way 
home.” 

‘* Which is the longest way, I won- 
der, and how can it be the shortest 


way, too? It is awful nonsense,” said 
Freddy. But the sign-post did not 
change its direction an inch, though 
Freddy hit it with his spade and frown- 
ed angrily. 

At the same instant he thought he 
caught a glimpse of the white rabbit 
along one of the paths; and shouting, 
‘Hi, stop, wait for me,” he rushed 
wildly after it; but once more it had 
disappeared. 

He wandered on feeling very un- 
happy, till all at once a most extraor- 
dinary sight met his view. Hundreds 
of little beings dressed in green were 
hurrying about, all most busily employ- 
ed; though at first Freddy could not 
understand what they were doing. 
Some were working on platforms which 
were moved about from place to place, 
and on each was a master or captain 
holding a trumpet. Each little being 
carried one of the bright lights on his 
peaked green cap. Some used little 
rakes and some hammers, and others 
handed them forked pegs. 

Directly Freddy appeared the whole 
assemblage stopped working and stood 
silent with astonishment. The cap- 
tains on the platforms were the first to 
recover their senses. Each blew a 
shrill blast on his trumpet and bowed. 

‘Well, I never! What rum ’uns,” 
said Freddy. Leaning on his spade, 
he began to whistle the* chorus of 
‘“‘The Bogieman.” The effect was 
marvellous! The captains, one and 
all, descended from the platforms and 
rushed towards him, holding out friend- 
ly hands; and seeing this, the work- 
men waved their hands and shouted 
‘*Rah-hu, rah-hu! pih, pih!” Freddy 
was rather taken aback, but he 
thought the best thing to do was to 
shout too, so he waved his spade 
round and round his head, crying 
**Hurrah ! hip, hip, hurrah !”’ at which 
the little captains retreated a short dis- 
tance and blew another blast on their 
trumpets. Immediately there was a 
dead silence. Then one of the cap- 


tains stepped forward and, bowing low 
to Freddy, said, ‘‘ What are your Boy- 
ship’s wishes?” 

‘*Well, can you tell me which is 
the longest way round, please?” said 
Freddy. 

‘It is the shortest way home, your 
Boyship,” answered the Captain, smil- 
ing pleasantly and bowing again. 

‘*Yes, so the silly poet said,” replied 
Freddy, ‘‘but which zs the shortest 
way home ?”’ 

‘*Why, the longest way round, of 
course,” repeated the Captain, still 
smiling, ‘‘at least, we always find it 
so here.” 

For a moment Freddy thought he 
was chaffing; but, seeing he was quite 
serious, he said, ‘‘ Thank you very 
much; then I suppose I had better turn 
to the left ?” 

‘Well,’ said the Captain, ‘‘it de- 
pends where your home is, but I will 
give you a rule to help you; it is this: 
The rule of the road is a paradox quite 
To observe as you're going along. 

If you go to the left you are sure to go right. 
If you go to the right you go wrong. 

‘‘What is a paradox?” asked Freddy. 

‘‘The rule of the road,” said the 
Captain. 

‘Oh! I see what you mean,” said 
Freddy, again not quite truthfully. 
‘*But I say, what are all these chaps 
doing ?” 

‘‘They are employed by Govern- 
ment,” replied the Captain, ‘‘ to make 
new towns. We have already com- 
menced many of the roofs of the dwell- 
ings.” 

‘‘Are the roofs made first ?” asked 
Freddy. ‘‘Oh! that’s nonsense. I 
know better than that. I am nine.” 

‘Your Boyship will excuse us if we 
go on with our work, I know,” said 
the Captain. 

‘*Fire away,” said Freddy. For a 
few minutes he stood watching them, 
wondering how it was possible to make 
the roof to a house before the walls 
were built; but then he remembered his 
mother had told him it is better to ask 
to have a thing explained, so he beck- 
oned to the same little Captain, who 
came tohim. ‘‘Oh! I say, you know, 
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just tell us how you do it, because our 
houses are not made like that.” 

Then the Captain told him that 
for thousands of years the towns in 
Gnomeland had gone on increasing 
and were all made from the roots of 
trees planted by mortals on the earth 
above; that agents were employed to 
find out when and where these mortals 
made new plantations and with what 
kind of trees; and after a certain num- 
ber of years, when their roots had pene- 
trated to Gnomeland, the gangs of 
workmen were sent out and, as the 
roots pierced the ground overhead, 
they were carefully drawn through and 
gradually trained and twisted to form 
dwellings. The Captain led Freddy 
towards one of the nearly completed 
dwellings, and certainly it was a mar- 
vel of skill. The larger roots formed 
the outer walls and the lesser roots 
were woven into every imaginable 
shape that could add to the beauty or 
comfort of the dwelling. 

Freddy expressed his ad- 
miration in most emphatic 
sentences. 

‘“‘Awfully dodgy,” ‘‘ pre- 
cious clever,” ‘‘jolly fine,” and 
‘*something like,’’ conveyed 
to the ears of the delighted 
Captain his Boyship’s satis- 
faction. 

When he had looked over 
the house he heard another 
blast of trumpets and was told 
it was dinner time. This re- 
minded him of the nice birth- 
day dinner his mother had 
promised him, and he felt 
dreadfully hungry; so that 
when the Captain invited him 
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to share their dinner 
he gladly accepted 
and followed him to 
another of the dwel- 
lings where all the 
Captains were wait- 
ing for him. He 
was helped first, of 
course, being a vis- 
itor, but never will 
he forget the dis- 
gust he felt at what 
was put before him to eat. Slices of 
raw potatoes with pieces of black stuff 
all round it. Truffles they called it, 
and evidently it was a very favourite 
dish amongst the captains ; in fact, so 
intent were they on the dainty that 
they did not notice poor Freddy’s at- 
tempts to eat. 

“Will your Boyship have some 
more ?” asked the smiling Captain. 
‘*Just a few more truffles. Do allow 
me,” and he piled more on Freddy’s 
plate. 

‘No, no,” said Freddy, rude with 
hunger. ‘‘It is simply beastly, worse 
than olives.” 

Once when he was _ smaller his 
mother had adinner party. He watch- 
ed his opportunity and took two Span- 
ish olives off a dish, hiding them till 
he went to bed. He said ‘‘ good- 
night” more cheerfully than usual, 
thinking of the coming enjoyment. 
Words cannot describe his bitter dis- 
appointment when he put his teeth into 
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the stolen fruit. It was so cold, hard 
and salt that he cried himself to sleep 
with sorrow and disgust. Now, al- 
though he was perfectly ravenous, it 
was in vain the kind captains pressed 
him to taste their different courses. 
Turnips, carrots, radishes, earthnuts, 
chopped up with onions and all raw, 
made Freddy feel positively sick, and 
at last he could bear it no longer. He 
got up suddenly and, saying ‘‘I am 
awfully sorry, but I must hook it,” he 
darted out of the dwelling and ran he 
knew not whither for quite ten minutes. 


CHAPTER II 


HEN he stopped to take breath he 
found he was approaching what 
was evidently one of the older towns of 
Gnomeland. There were long rows of 
the root dwellings of all sizes and on 
some of the larger doors were names 
such as ‘‘Rootlet Cottage,” ‘‘ Fibril 
Villa,” and one standing alone was 
called ‘‘ Radical Hall.” He hoped he 
would see a baker’s shop soon, as his 
father had given him a bright shilling 
that morning, and the thought of the 
buns and tarts it would pay for made 
him still more hungry. Soon he saw 
written up ‘‘ This way to the Stores.” 
What visions of good things this 
brought before him! Sometimes his 
mother had taken him to the stores 
in London and always gave him some- 
thing very nice to eat in the refreshment 
room, so he hurried eagerly along. 
Never had he seen such curious 
stores in his short life, and all around 
as busy as bees were crowds of the 
little green-clad beings. Some were 
lading and unlading small carts drawn 
by rabbits. Some of them contained 
nuts of all kinds, and others every sort 
of root that is good to eat. Some- 
times a messenger rode up mounted 
on a swift hare and, after giving an or- 
der, would ride away again in the 
shortest time imaginable. The choic- 
est and best things were brought in 
carts drawn by four squirrels. Freddy 
was so much interested in the novel 
scene that he forgot his hunger, and 
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unconsciously began to whistle his 
favourite tune. 

One by one the little beings ceased 
their labour and looked at him with 
friendly faces. Then the Manager of 
the stores was called out, and came 
towards him with hearty greeting. 

‘*We knew you were coming,” he 
said, ‘‘our Princess Cyclamenia told 
us so a little while ago and she expects 
you to dinner.” 

** Where does she live?” asked Fred- 
dy. ‘I am precious hungry.” 

‘* If your Boyship will come with me 
I will take you to the Palace,” replied 
the Manager. 

Freddy had been told always to wash 
his hands and brush his hair before 
dinner; so when he heard he was to 
dine at the Palace he hoped he would 
have time to make himself tidy before 
he saw the Princess. 

On the way the Manager told him 
that King Orchis and Queen Tulipina, 
with their daughter, the beautiful Prin- 
cess Cyclamenia, lived in a splendid 
Palace ‘‘all made of oak-root,” he 
added proudly, ‘‘and as for the precious 
stones in it, you never saw anything 
like them, and there are more than can 
be counted.” 

Great was Freddy’s amazement when 
they arrived at the Palace. He had 
pictured to himself glittering diamonds 
and rubies and emeralds set in shining 
gold and silver, and when the Man- 
ager told him the pavement was all 
precious stones, and he saw nothing 
but dull-looking little lumps, he ex- 
claimed: 

**Oh, I say, don’t try to humbug 
me, they are not real,” at which the 
Manager looked very offended and, 
having conducted him to the entrance, 
left him with a bow, saying: ‘‘It is 
your Boyship who is pleased to joke, 
but mortals cannot know everything.” 

Afterwards Freddy knew that pre- 
cious stones do not shine till they have 
been cut and polished. 

Three footmen in green came for- 
ward to conduct Freddy to the draw- 
ing-room. He went across several 
halls all paved with gems and then up 
some wide stairs and along corridors; 



































and everywhere hung hundreds 
of the bright lights in rows and 
clusters so that there was no 
darkness anywhere. Freddy felt 
extremely tall, as his head al- 
most touched the ceilings, but he 
smoothed his hair down and tried 
to think his hands were not so 
very dirty, and, still grasping his 
spade, he walked boldly into the 
room. The Princess came run- 
ning towards him and, taking him 
by both hands, led him up to a 
little lady dressed in a sear and 
yellow-coloured gown, saying: 
‘*Here he is Mamma, and it is 
his birthday.” 

Freddy had never spoken to a 
Queen and felt rather shy; then 
he remembered that when his 
father met a friend he al- 
ways said something 
about the weather, so he 
began: 

‘*It’s jolly hot to-day!” 

‘*What is hot?” asked 


ft 
the Queen. lyf 
‘‘Why the weather,” ’ YW 
said Freddy. V7, if 


‘What is the weather? x 
Did you bring any with ( an 
you?”’ she asked gently. 

Freddy stared at her in | 
astonishment. She look- N 
ed quite serious, and evi- 
dently expected he had 
brought something new 
to show her. 

“Don’t you have weather 
here?” he asked. 

‘* We never heard of it,” said 
the Queen, shaking her head. 
‘*] should like to see some.” 

‘“What tommy-rot!” said 
Freddy, but then he felt he had 
been rude, so he got very red and 
sniffed. 

‘*Perhaps he will show it to us 
after dinner,” said the Princess. 
‘* Papa is waiting.” 

‘* She zs jolly,” thought Fred- 
dy, as she took his hand, led him 
into the banqueting hall and in- 
troduced him to King Orchis, who 
asked him to be seated. Freddy 
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‘*On the shore were 
beautiful boats waiting 
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sat down very carefully on the small 
chair placed for him. 

‘* It is quite safe,” said King Orchis, 
‘it is made of the best gold.”’ 

Freddy looked to see if he were 
joking, for how could that rough dull 
stuff be gold. But this time he only 
thought ‘‘ what greens they are,” 
without saying it aloud. 

The small footman then began to 
hand the dishes, but what was Freddy’s 
disgust to find that the food was much 
the same as that given him by the 
captains. However, he was by this 
time so ravenous that he managed to 
eat a little of everything. 

**T told my cousins I should bring 
you to tea this afternoon,” said the 
Princess, with one of her sweetest 
smiles. 

‘* But I must go home, please,” said 
Freddy; ‘‘ if you will kindly lend me a 
ladder.” 

‘*We shall be pleased if you will 
stay a few days with us now you have 
come,” said the Queen kindly. 


‘* But they all persuaded him so much 
to stay” 


‘*My mother will wonder where I 
I am,” he replied, taking up his spade, 
that he had laid on the floor beside 
him. ‘‘I would rather go home.” 

But they all persuaded him so much 
to stay, especially the Princess, that he 
had to give in, and presently they 
started to go and see the Bogiemen. 

To tell the truth, Freddy was rather 
afraid of what they would be like, but 
he dare not let a girl know that he was 
so frightened. Grasping his spade 
tightly, he strolled along beside the 
King and Queen and the Princess. On 
the way the King asked him what he 
thought of the ‘‘ Lampyris,” and when 
he did not answer, because he did not 
know what he meant, the King pointed 
to the many lights. 

‘*Oh!” said Freddy, ‘‘I think they 
give a very good light; they are some- 
thing like glow-worms to look at.” 

The King answered that he had 
heard it was the common name for 
them used by mortals when they saw 
them on the upper-earth. 
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‘You should see our electric light,” 
said Freddy. ‘‘ It is just splendid.” 

‘*Oh, indeed!” said the King. ‘‘Can 
you tell me how it is made ?” 

Freddy felt as if he were having les- 
sons, and did not like it at all on his 
birthday. 

‘* This is a holiday,” he said, ‘‘ and 
I cannot tell you.” 

‘* Perhaps you will to-morrow,” said 
the Princess, ‘‘ when your birthday is 
put away till next year.” 

‘* My father can tell you; he is quite 
old, you know; about thirty-five; so he 
knows a lot.” This was a_ happy 
thought, as it would prevent them 
asking him the same questions to-mor- 
row. 

They had now arrived at a large 
lake. On the shore were beautiful lit- 
tle boats waiting for them, rowed by 
sailors dressed in green. Freddy ask- 
ed if the lake was very deep, and the 
Princess said: 

‘* Most terribly deep; guzte two feet 
in the middle.” 

Freddy thought she must be joking, 
but she was really horrified when, 
after handing them into the boat, he 
asked them if he might walk across the 
water. 

‘*But you will be drowned,” they 
cried; ‘‘you must not risk it.’”’ 
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‘*No fear,” said Freddy; ‘‘I will 
manage it;” and sitting down, he took 
off his boots and socks, and putting 
them into a boat told them he was 
ready. They anxiously watched him 
step into the water, but were much re- 
lieved to see him walking easily with 
the help of his spade; and by the time 
they had landed, and he had put on his 
boots and socks, the Princess evident- 
ly looked on him as wonderfully clever; 
so Freddy began to swagger about, 
whistling. 

‘*Whist! whist!” they suddenly ex- 
claimed; ‘‘here comes the Bogiemen.” 

Freddy stopped short, and hoped 
they would not notice how pale he be- 
came; he placed his spade on his 
shoulder like a gun and waited. 

And what did he see ? 

Of course all children know, because 
they have been told that Bogies are 
horrid black people with cruel, shiny 
eyes, and most frightening in every 
way—Well, they are not. It is as 
wrong as wrong can be to think so. 

Freddy could scarcely believe his 
eyes when he saw what he did see. 
If every child could see the same they 
would never be so silly as to be afraid 
of a Bogie. But it was so astonish- 
ing that a new chapter must be given 
to the description. 
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EVERGREEN 


BY JESSIE K. LAWSON 


'"= seen in mony a forest where a’ was chill an’ bare, 

A’e tree still green an’ bonnie in the snell an’ frosty air, 
Though scant the beild a wintry sun upon its beauty shed, 
Yet lived it on as love lives on, when faith and hope are dead. 


Lae ye may gang your ain gait, an’ I gang mine; 

But Love is like the evergreen, an’ ne’er can memory tyne 
The auld days, the dear days, wi’ only you an’ me, 

An’ the grandeur o’ the hills an’ the glory o’ the sea. 


There’s weary feet upon the road that leads to nae hearthstane, 
An’ high the head for a’ the heart may break, nor ance mak mane; 
But O the sweet o’ a’e summer nicht—the moon upon the tide, 


An’ the scent o’ the sea in the starry gloam, an’ we twa side by side! 
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CHAPTER I—CHARACTERISTICS OF THE BRITISH-AMERICAN COLONIES 
AND OF CANADA IN 1750 


eq HE war of the Austrian suc- 
cession, ever memorable to 
Englishmen for the fierce 
fights of Dettingen and 
Fontenoy, was brought to 
a close in August, 1748, by the peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle. For her lavish ex- 
penditure of blood and money, Great 
Britain had reaped little other profit 
than a qualified measure of renown. 
She had shown to the world, however, 
that nearly thirty years of peace had 
not robbed her soldiers of their ancient 
valour, even when handled, as they too 
often were, with conspicuous incapacity 
and officered by a system that took no 
cognizance of merit and was based al- 
most wholly on favouritism and cor- 
ruption. 

At Fontenoy the twelfth regiment, 
to take a chance instance, was led into 
action by a captain. At Dettingtn 
the major was in command, while 
James Wolfe, then a callow youth of 
sixteen, had to grapple as best he could 
with the onerous and responsible duties 
of adjutant, complaining bitterly in his 
letters of the lack of discipline. Marl- 
borough’s officers were dead or doting. 
Privilege and faction regulated the pay 





list, though it is well to remember that 
the beardless colonel died as freely and 
fought as courageously as the grey- 
haired subaltern. Let it ever be borne 
in mind, too, that the king himself and 
his burly son, the Duke of Cumber- 
land, were bright examples of this car- 
dinal virtue of physical courage, and 
asked no man to dare what they would 
not dare themselves—nay, were only 
eager to. 

If the peace of 1748 left the country 
with little to show for its big bill, the 
renewal of the conflict eight years later 
proved in this matter of. a profit and 
loss account a most singular and bril- 
liant contrast. The mighty struggle, 
commonly known as the Seven Years’ 
War, should be kept separate in Eng- 
lishmen’s minds from all other contests 
in which the nation has been engaged, 
for it lifted Great Britain from a con- 
stantly fluctuating position of more or 
less equality with rival powers to the 
first place among the nations of the 
world. It made her the permanent 
mistress of the seas and of a world 
empire unshaken by the military and 
social upheavals of Europe, whose ter- 
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seem, by comparison, almost trifling 
but for the torrents of blood they caus- 
ed to flow. Above all, it inspired her 
people with a sense of conscious power, 
of worthy pride sobered by the vast 
responsibilities that accompanied so 
great a position, and a self-confidence 
that was never again seriously shaken. 

But as here we have to do only with 
the Western continent, and not with 
the contemporaneous founding of the 
Indian Empire, it will be enough to re- 
call the main issue that was at stake 
in North America. Whether Canada 
—or, to speak more pertinently, what 
is now British North America—was to 
be French or English seems a suffi- 
ciently large question when weighed in 
the balance with the possession of 
Minorca or the boundary of a German 
duchy. But even this shrinks in im- 
portance when compared with the still 
greater issue of Anglo-Saxon or Gallic 
supremacy on the continent of North 
America. 

Though nearly all Europe was in 
arms, it is with France and England 
that we are here alone concerned. 
Great as were the exertions put forth 
against other powers by these two na- 
tions, it was only each other that they 
had real cause to dread. Their re- 
spective armies might win or lose in 
the Low Countries or Germany, a mil- 
lion of human beings might perish and 
torrents of blood might flow, and vol- 
umes of military history might be made; 
but, so far as the Western actors in it 
were concerned, it began and ended 
with the game of war, waged upon 
wholly frivolous or personal accounts. 
Except for the still far-off results of the 
military development of Prussia under 
Frederic, the destinies of the world 
were but little affected by the long 
misery and suffering under which Eu- 
rope groaned. ToFrance and England, 
at any rate, the issue was as nothing 
compared to that for which their scat- 
tered outposts were contending in the 
pathless forests of America, on the 
burning — of India, among the 
fogs and fe-fields of the North. 

The peace, or so-called peace—more 
accurately described by some histo- 
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rians as an armed truce—which lasted 
from 1748 to 1756, witnessed the first 
stealthy efforts of the French-American 
policy, the awakening of England to 
her danger, and the actual opening of 
the struggle. 

As a matter of fact, the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle had not been signed, 
nor indeed actually formulated, when 
the French rulers of Canada, with the 
sympathy of their King and Govern- 
ment, commenced the operations from 
which they hoped so much. Their 
purpose, stated briefly, was to confine 
the future influence and territory of 
England to the thirteen colonies which 
lay, at present, a mere strip along the 
Atlantic coast. Behind the more north- 
ern of these the scope of Western 
development was limited, for obvious 
geographical and other reasons. The 
treaty Indians of the Six Nations oc- 
cupied the rear of New England and 
New York; while behind these, again, 
stretched the great waterway of the 
St. Lawrence and its lakes, which con- 
stituted the Canadian boundary. But, 
at the back of all the other colonies, 
trending southwards and nearly paral- 
lel with the coast-line, the great range 
of the Alleghanies lifted its shaggy 
peaks. The limits of civilization had 
barely touched it. Nowhere had Brit- 
ish settlement as yet aspired to leap 
this broad barrier of forest-covered 
mountains into the dreaded Indian- 
haunted wilderness beyond. The pol- 
icy of France was to prevent it, if pos- 
sible, ever doing so, and to make the 
rampart which nature and Indian hos- 
tility had already made so formidable 
still more effective by erecting a chain 
of military posts behind it. The French 
were well established on the St. Law- 
rence and its parent lakes. They had 
considerable settlements at the mouth 
of the Mississippi. Their cherished 
scheme was to connect the two bya 
long line of forest fortresses, to form 
firm alliances with the warlike Indians 
behind the Alleghanies, and to hold for 
themselves the vast Western territo- 
ries, of whose value and extent their 
daring explorers had given them a due 
appreciation. 
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The English colonists may fairly be 
described as unconscious of these 
schemes or of their import. They had 
more than sufficient territory for their 
needs upon the east of the Alleghanies. 
The mass of them were stay-at-home 
farmers and planters. Neither Impe- 
rial dreams nor future divination were 
in keeping with their habit of thought. 
Frenchmen were but vague figures in 
the imagination of all men south of the 
Hudson, and the great West but a 
hazy expression. The British Govern- 
ment, too, troubled its head very little 
about its colonies; and if in the latter 
there was a smali handful of men who 
did divine a future so pregnant with 
vital issues, and raised the alarm, pos- 
terity has given them little more of 
honour than their contemporaries gave 
them of reward. 

Before proceeding, however, to the 
story of the great struggle, it is indis- 
pensable that the reader should have 
some idea of the relative positions of 
the two parties to it in North America. 

Now the French in Canada, exclu- 
sive of some 10,000 Acadians, who 
were nominally British subjects, num- 
bered about 60,000 souls. The Eng- 
lish colonists, on the other hand—or, 
to be more accurate, the colonial sub- 
jects of Great Britain in North America 
—were reckoned by the middle of the 
eighteenth century at nearly a million 
and a half. A fifth or a sixth of this 
number, to be sure, were negro slaves 
—a source of weakness rather than of 
strength. But, in any case, the pre- 
ponderance of the British was so over- 
whelming that the notion of the French 
being a menace to their present secur- 
ity or a rival for future dominion seems 
at the first blush incredible. The test 
of numbers, however, was never a more 
fallacious one than in this particular 
case, nor is the apparent paradox at all 
simplified by the fact of the English- 
man’s robust personal qualities, both 
as a man, a soldier and a colonist. 

A short glance at the situation and 
distribution of the rival races will, I 
think, show that though the French 
aspirations were sufficiently bold, they 
were very far from being hopeless. 
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The French were concentrated at one 
point ; the British were scattered over 
an immense area. The former bowed 
unquestioningly to an autocratic rule ; 
the latter were divided into thirteen 
distinct self-governing commonwealths. 
While the Canadians were obedient to 
King and Church, were generally poor, 
alert and warlike, the English colonists 
were jealous of all authority, absorbed 
in trade and agriculture and eminently 
peaceful. 

The reader will not resent, I trust, 
being reminded of the fact that the 
thirteen colonies whose growing power 
the French so dreaded, and, thus dread- 
ing, tried to stifle, are represented, 
with some slight modifications, by the 
thirteen original States of the Union. 
They may be seen in the map of to- 
day much as they were in the old 
French wars, trailing down the Atlan- 
tic coast from the Canadian border to 
the then Spanish province of Florida. 

Not one of these thirteen common- 
wealths had any sort of constitutional 
link with its neighbour. The only tie 
that bound them together was their 
common allegiance to the Crown. 
They were, for the most part, jealous 
of each other, and more often inclined 
to thwart than to promote mutual in- 
terests. Some had affinities of race 
and creed, and in matters non-admin- 
istrative more readily coalesced ; while 
others, again, cherished towards one 
another a positive aversion. Each 
colony had, at some period during the 
preceding century, begun life upon its 
own account, and had grown up quite 
independently of its neighbour and 
after its own fashion. Some of them, 
indeed, in the elementary stages of 
existence, had gone so far as to in- 
dulge in mimic conflicts, and over the 
matter of boundaries there was peren- 
nial friction. This long straggling line 
of jealous and often jarring common- 
wealths resting on the sea-coast was 
the base of British action against the 
compact, military colony of France ; 
and a most unsatisfactory base it for a 
long time proved. : 

The four New England provinces, 
with that of New York, had the friend- 














ly but uncertain Six Nations and the 
French, with their bloodthirsty, so- 
called Christian Indians, more or less 
perpetually upon their flank. The rest, 
from Pennsylvania to infant Georgia, 
with rare exceptions, had forgotten the 
earlier horrors of Indian warfare, and 
had scarcely so much as even set eyes 
upon a Frenchman. Their pioneers 
had straggled through the forests that 
covered, as with a mantle, all Eastern 
America to the foothills of the Allegha- 
nies ; but colonial life in its active and 
vital sense still clustered along the sea- 
coast, or hugged the waterways that 
led there. Between the Alleghanies 
and the ocean most of the colonies had 
a territory, roughly approximating to 
the size of England, with a population 
of but one or two hundred thousand 
souls in each. Their people wanted 
plenty of elbow-room, particularly to 
the southward, where negro labour 
was largely used; but even in such 
case the time had hardly come when 
lust of land prompted perilous enter- 
prises. Society was not yet dense 
enough to produce a surplus who con- 
sidered it worth while to cross the 
mountains and renew the fight with a 
fiercer wilderness and a more formid- 
able, for better armed, savage than 
their grandfathers and great-grand- 
fathers had waged war against in the 
days of the Stuarts and William of 
Orange. Men who had a sufficient 
livelihood, too, were less feverish and 
more contented in those times than in 
later ones. Nor were they much bet- 
ter equipped for subduing the savage 
and the wilderness in the days of the 
Georges than they had been in those 
of the Tudors and Stuarts. Those all- 
powerful factors of civilization—steam 
and electricity—were undreamt of. 
Machinery and scientific road-making 
were in their infancy. It is not sur- 
prising that Virginia, for instance, 
with a white population of 200,000, 
and a territory between the mountains 
and the sea as large as England, and 
as generally habitable, should have 
troubleditself little with thoughts of dis- 
tant adventure. Therewas no incentive 
whatever for the Virginian, or Carolin- 
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ian, or Marylander of 1750 to cross the 
Ohio watershed and fight the most for- 
midable savage warrior that the world 
has ever seen, for the privilege of grow- 
ing corn and hay, or stock, that 
he could not get to any market, even if 
he lived to make the attempt. The 
average colonist of those days, leading, 
south of the Hudson at any rate, a 
humdrum, comfortable life, cannot be 
blamed if he failed to grasp the situa- 
tion, or read the map of America as we 
read it now, and was inclined to look 
upon the reputed schemes of wander- 
ing Frenchmen as hardly worthy the 
attention of practical men till the rude 
awakening came. 

A glance at the map will show that 
the New England colonies, at that time 
four in number, together with New 
York, had no outlet to the then scarce- 
ly known and little appreciated West. 
As | have said, they had behind them 
the famous ‘‘Six Nations,” a leading 
factor in the American politics of that 
day, by far the most powerful Indian 
combination, and at the same time the 
most in touch with colonial civilization. 
Unlike the other Indian tribes, their 
sympathies had been consistently pro- 
English. But even so, they may be 
said to have held, in some sort, the 
balance of power between the English 
and the French, which latter nation 
were continually intriguing for their 
alliance. 

Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island and New Hampshire, standing 
in the order named as regards relative 
importance, constituted the Puritan 
colonies of that day, Vermont and 
Maine being carved out of them later. 
These provinces alone understood, 
though perhaps not very perfectly, the 
art of combination for offensive and 
defensive war. They were practically 
homogeneous in stock and creed and 
habits of thought. Both the Indian 
and the Frenchman were still for them 
a burning reality, and they knew them 
only too well. They were much the 
most warlike group of the British colo- 
nies, not from choice, but from neces- 
sity. Their origin and Puritan tone of 
life are so familiar as to be hardly 








worth an allusion ; but the vulgar error 
of supposing the New Englanders to 
be all of humble extraction, while the 
Southern colonists had a monopoly of 
blood, cannot be sufficiently held up to 
ridicule. Local government was high- 
ly organized, and politics a matter of 
universal interest. People lived in 
communities, very much under the eye 
of their neighbours, and of a public 
opinion to which no slight deference 
was paid. 

This latter was narrow, vigorous, 
and at times tyrannical, and strongly 
influenced by a religious bigotry that 
bordered on fanaticism. Tempered by 
modern progress and a high educa- 
tion, the New England character has 
broadened into a type whose good 
points are greatly in the ascendant. 
In the colonial period the asperities of 
the average new Englander were up- 
permost, his virtues less evident to 
his fellow-colonists, by whom he was 
cordially disliked; while the same 
antipathetic feeling distinguishes the 
sentiments of all English travellers 
of that day. In education, however, 
at that time the New Englanders asa 
community were far in advance of the 
rest of the continent, and, for that mat- 
ter, of the rest of the world. Indigence 
and ignorance were almost unknown; 
and though there were no rich people, 
there were scarcely any who were very 
poor. The same religious and politi- 
cal zeal which had created their 
schools, churches, and local govern- 
ments made some sort of military or- 
ganization easier for them than for 
their more apathetic neighbours. 

At the same time, while better con- 
stituted for raising, feeding and pay- 
ing regiments, their social system con- 
tained in itself drawbacks to military 
efficiency not so obvious in the other 
colonies. Every private, whether farm- 
er, fisherman, or mechanic, was a 
politician, and, though ready to fight, 
watched with jealous eye, lest his 
terms of service, often loaded with 
conditions, were in danger of being 
infringed. Still worse, perhaps, the 
officers were chosen by the men they 
were to command—not a bad plan 
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in a company of experienced bush- 
fighters bound on perilous enterprise, 
but one fatal to discipline when extend- 
ed to a whole army of raw militiamen. 
Massachusetts was far the most pow- 
erful of the New England colonies, 
while Connecticut was easily second. 
These provinces, moreover, had pro- 
duced both writers and preachers 
whose fame had crossed the Atlantic. 
They had performed, too, more than 
one spontaneous feat of arms which 
did them credit and gained them 
the thanks of the Mother Country. In 
the very last war, in the year 1745, 
and at a moment of depression to 
British arms in Europe, their raw mil- 
itia, with the help of the fleet, had at- 
tacked and captured the great French 
fortress of Louisbourg. In the coming 
war they were to far eclipse the efforts 
of all the other colonies combined, 
and twenty years later, in that of the 
Revolution, were to hold an only less 
decisive lead. 

New York to some extent had shar- 
ed with the Puritan colonies the perils 
of French and Indian neighbourhood, 
and like them had been compelled, 
only in a less degree, to organize and 
to fight. She was widely different, 
however, both in origin and composi- 
tion. The Hudson River was her 
great artery, and along its banks for 
the most part the life of the colony 
throbbed. The city at its mouth was 
then, as now, the most light-hearted 
and cosmopolitan upon the Atlantic 
coast. Its population was somewhat 
heterogeneous, but the English and 
the Dutch largely preponderated, and 
alone influenced the life and tone of 
the colony. On the seaboard nearly 
all trace of the early jealousy that had 
not unnaturally distinguished the two 
races had disappeared with the tie of a 
common danger, a common Protes- 
tantism and a free government. The 
cast of society was aristocratic, and in 
curious contrast to the Anglo-Dutch 
peoples of South Africa. The Holland- 
ers were indeed partly responsible for 
the tone. Great estates upon the 
Hudson had been originally granted to 
Dutch gentlemen on condition of their 
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At this time the French numbered about 60,000, while the English Colonists along the 


Atlantic numbered over a million. 


The latter were scattered through the thirteen separate 
colonies, from New Hampshire to Georgia, between the Alleghanies and the Atlantic. 


The 


district northwest of the Alleghanies was unsettled, but was nominally part of Canada. 


settling them with dependents in semi- 
feudal fashion. The Patroon families 
were few in number, but perhaps the 
nearest approach to a feudal aristoc- 
racy in North America. English fam- 
ilies who had achieved wealth and dis- 
tinction, or had official positions, in- 
termarried with these, while there was 
a tendency in the older parts of the col- 
ony for broad acres and gentility to 
identify themselves together and to 
hold aloof from the mass of the people. 
In spite of the strong Dutch element, 


the prevailing creed was Anglican. 
The succession of William of Orange 
to the English throne, and still more, 
perhaps, a zealous Protestantism, and 
a lively dread of both the Indians and 
Catholic French, had produced a loy- 
alty that, with some notable excep- 
tions, was in a fashion more ardent 
than that of the republican Puritans of 
New England. Nor did the admirable 
Huguenot element, which found here 
a hearty welcome and freedom from 
persecution, in any way dissent from 
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the attachment to a Government that 
made their lives once again worth liv- 
ing. No stratum of provincial life was 
greatly agitated by religious or politi- 


cal dogmas. It was an easy-going, 
prosperous, but perhaps slightly col- 
ourless community, which at its capi- 
tal went to balls and plays, and made 
merry according to its degree without 
any fear of the village deacon or the 
Quaker legislator. New Jersey, or 
the Jerseys—for it was once divided— 
and Delaware, were colonies of sec- 
ondary importance, and somewhat 
polyglot in population; communities of 
farmers of various nationalities, lack- 
ing in any characteristics that one can 
take hold of without undue elaboration. 
Pennsylvania, on the other hand, 
from her size, prosperity, and large 
population, was of great importance. 
As a military factor, however, she was 
almost a cipher—a condition due, of 
course, to the powerful Quaker element 
in her population. What was not 
Quaker was very largely German, 
stupid for the most part, speaking 
only its own language, and always 
indifferent to everything but its own 
personal concerns. 

Maryland and Virginia may, for pur- 
poses of general description, be fairly 
classed together. Negro slavery was 
a feature in all the colonies, but it was 
not till the traveller reached Maryland 
that he found it a leading factor in so- 
cial and economic life. Then, as a 
century later, though in a less marked 
degree, the slave line, which was iden- 
tical with the northern boundary of the 
old Catholic province, divided Anglo- 
Saxon America in half. The Southern 
colonies were already diverging upon 
lines so similar to one another, and so 
at variance with the rest, as to give 
them in time quite a reasonable pre- 
text for posing as a separate nation. 
In 1750, however, things, had not 
gone nearly so far. Yet Virginia 
was even then so pronounced a type 
of the Southern provinces that a brief 
description of her condition will enable 
us to dismiss the others with a word. 

As Massachusetts was the oldest 
and most powerful of all the Northern 


colonies, so was Virginia the oldest 
and most influential of the Southern 
group. Her people were almost wholly 
of English stock, and at this time num- 
bered nearly 200,000, with more than 
half as many negro slaves. They 
were a community of agriculturists, 
divided into three practically distinct 
social grades. There were no towns 
worth mentioning, and no trade to 
speak of. The production of tobacco, 
and the foodstuffs necessary to those 
who grew it, was the sole industry; the 
ownership of land and negroes the 
test by which men were graded. 
Upon the basis of this an aristocracy 
arose, which was to some extent crys- 
tallized by laws of primogeniture and 
entail. All the world knows Virginia 
was the cavalier colony, and knowing 
this much has been greatly addicted 
to exaggerating its significance. Vir- 
ginia was first settled neither by politi- 
cal nor religious refugees, nor yet by 
idealists of any kind. Its early colon- 
ists were Englishmen by blood, in no 
way discontented with English institu- 
tions, but on the contrary anxious to 
reproduce as nearly as might be another 
England beyond the Atlantic. 

The contour of the country, the early 
shipment of convicts and others as in- 
dented servants, together with the 
episcopal and English spirit, encourag- 
ed after the first rude beginnings the 
unit of land as the fountain of power 
and influence. Some of the colonists 
were cadets of good families, though 
what proportion (a small one probably) 
they ultimately formed of those who 
emerged as large landholders and the 
founders of notable families is most 
uncertain and oflittle importance. At 
any rate, the period, though not re- 
mote enough perhaps to win respect 
from the Latin or the Celt, is sufficient- 
ly so to satisfy the modest genealogical 
requirements of the average Anglo- 
Saxon. The popular local legend that 
the Virginian gentry were largely de- 
scended from scions of the then small 
body of English nobility is too ludic- 
rous to call for serious notice. They 
led patriarchal, isolated lives on planta- 
tions cut out of the forests, and for the 
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most part abutting on tidal rivers, 
whence English ships carried home 
their sole produce—tobacco—and sup- 
plied them with such necessaries as 
they could not procure at home, and 
such luxuries as they could afford. 
They were a pleasant, hospitable peo- 
ple who, unlike the typical New Eng- 
lander, at once took the fancy of the 
stranger, their whole system of life 
being based on uneconomic principles. 
They were inclined themselves to be 
extravagant and to forestall their in- 
comes, and as their one crop, tobacco, 
restricted by navigation laws to an 
English market, fluctuated terribly in 
price, the colony was liable to equival- 
ent fluctuations in fortune. Its upper 
class, however, with many of the faults 
due to a life of peculiar seclusion from 
the outer world, and the demoralizing 
influence of negro slavery, were gener- 
ally frank, sensible and able for any 
emergencies to which they might be 
called from their normal humdrum and 
comfortable life when once aroused. 

The middling class owned in the ag- 
gregate a vast quantity both of land 
and negroes. But, unlike the North- 
ern yeomanry, they had no education, 
for there were no schools. The pres- 
ence of slavery had even thus early 
implanted a certain contempt for man- 
ual labour, which is wholly mischievous 
in a grade of society that has neither 
birth nor education, nor yet posses- 
sions sufficient to justify abstention 
from it. The energy and utility of the 
common farmers of Virginia and the 
Southern colonies were then, and fora 
century afterwards, greatly sapped by 
this demoralizing influence. Upon the 
class below it had a far worse effect, 
the ‘‘poor white” of the South from 
that day to this being the most degrad- 
ed type of Anglo-Saxon in existence, 
and beyond all doubt the greatest out- 
cast. 

Virginia may fairly stand, with mod- 
ifications, as a type of her Southern 
neighbours. Maryland had all her 
features, though in some points less 
pronounced. Inher inception she had 
presented the unwonted spectacle of a 
Roman Catholic province inculcating 
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the notion of complete toleration. 
With time and increased population, 
however, she had drifted into a com- 
munity chiefly Anglican in creed as well 
as in blood and sentiment. North 
Carolina was a rough and rude imita- 
tion of both. Her upper class was 
weak, and did not stand out like that 
of Virginia. Though a large slave- 
owning colony, North Carolina never 
achieved the social ¢c/a¢ of her slave- 
neighbours. Her population, though 
largely of British origin, was much less 
homogeneous than that of Virginia, 
which had only a small German ele- 
ment in its back country, and a slight 
dash of Huguenot blood in its older 
settlements. 

South Carolina, on the othér hand, 
had a _ well-to-do, well-educated 
and powerful, though small, aristoc- 
racy. They drew their wealth from 
slave-tilled plantations of rice and in- 
digo ; but, unlike the Virginians who 
loved a country life and hated towns, 
the South Carolina planter was also a 
merchant, and lived mostly in Charles- 
ton, which seaport had some reputa- 
tion for social elegance and even intel- 
lectual activity. There were plain up- 
country farmers, however, even then 
in South Carolina, largely Scotch- 
Irish, and many ‘‘ poor whites.” There 
was a great deal of Huguenot blood, 
too, in the colony, though the tone of 
life was wholly English. Of Georgia, 
which was destined to run upon similar 
lines, there is no need to speak, as she 
was still in her infancy. 

Now there had been no considerable 
immigration to America during the first 
half of the eighteenth century. The 
increase of population, though it had 
been rapid, was mainly native born. 
The chief exception to this was fur- 
nished by the Scotch-Irish exiles who, 
since the beginning of the century, had 
been leaving Londonderry and Belfast 
in a steady stream. They had been 
introduced there, as every one knows, 
to fight the wild Celt of Ulster and to 
reclaim the lands he would not till, 
and they had done both with conspic- 
uous success. Northeastern Ireland 
from a blood-stained wilderness had 





become a land of plenty, busy with the 
hum of trade and agriculture. But the 
English merchants were afraid of the 
new linen trade that was arising in Ire- 
land, and the Anglo-Irish bishops did 
not like the Presbyterians. So the 
Irish linen trade was crippled as the 
wool trade had been destroyed, and 
the Presbyterian religion was treated 
on a par with that of Rome. The 
first piece of insanity was the work of 
the English Government, the second 
that of the Irish House of Lords, under 
the influence of the Irish bishops. 
These two crushing blows, falling 
near together, drove from a country 
that sorely needed them thousands of 
an industrious, hardy, virile and God- 
fearing stock. It is said that a hun- 
dred thousand of these Ulster Protes- 
tants crossed the Atlantic in twenty 
years. The Scotch-Irishman as a his- 
torical figure is regarded with no little 
respect, and justly so, as having been 
one of the stoutest contributors to the 
making of America. These early im- 
migrants went scarcely at all to the 
New England colonies, landing prin- 
cipally at Philadelphia, and in lesser 
numbers at Charleston. They seemed 
determined not to place themselves 
again in the power of any Government, 
or again to trust themselves within 
reach of sectarian jealousy or unfriend- 
ly legislation. They found their way 
in no long time to the back-country of 
Pennsylvania on the north, and to that 
of the Carolinas on the south, and 
threw themselves, in both cases, with 
consummate courage upon the forest- 
covered barrier which was then the UI- 
tima Thule of Anglo-Saxon America. 
Being continually reinforced from 
Ulster, they gradually pushed on to 
the rear of the outermost colonial set- 
tlement along the base of the Al- 
leghany mountains. Those from Penn- 
sylvania crept slowly southwards into 
Virginia. Those from the Carolinas 
moved northwards in the same fashion, 
till the second generation of the origin- 
al immigrants formed a continuous, 
though thin line of settlements, stretch- 
ins behind the Southern colonies from 
Pe nsylvania to Georgia: a vanguard 
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of virile frontiermen, who were equally 
handy with plough, axe, rifle or toma- 
hawk. They crossed the line of five 
colonies, but had little traffic with any, 
being, in fact, a people unto them- 
selves, worshipping God in their own 
fashion, and educating their children 
to the best of their power, as they 
pushed their clearings deep into the 
shadow of the Alleghanies, and fought 
Indians so continuously that their 
austere natures took on, in some sort, 
the bloody traditions of the wilderness. 
If they lost something of their old- 
country morality and piety, they were 
of inestimable service in defending the 
Indian frontier and, in later times, con- 
quering and settling the States that lay 
immediately behind it. To meet the 
Indian of that period in the woods 
upon equal terms required a special 
training and an exceptional hardiness. 
The average colonist was no match for 
him. The rangers of New England 
and the Scotch-Irish frontiermen of the 
middle and Southern colonies were al- 
most the only men who could be relied 
upon to successfully face them in the 
woods upon anything like equal terms. 
The battle of the Great Kennawha, 
fought a quarter of a century later be- 
tween a thousand picked borderers and 
a thousand Indians is, in the opinion of 
the best living authority, Mr. Theodore 
Roosevelt, the first occasion on which 
a body of Americans defeated an Indian 
force of like strength in a pitched battle 
in the forest. I mention this to give 
some notion of the quality of the foe 
whom English and French alike had to 
face, and that ideas derived from the 
discrepancy in arms between modern 
civilization and barbarism may not ob- 
scure the tremendous difficulties of 
Indian warfare in eighteenth-century 
America. 

The red man was not quite such a 
sure shot as the American borderer, 
but he was better at taking cover and 
at ambuscades than even the most 
accomplished backwoodsman. His dis- 
cipline, too, which perhaps sounds 
strange, was better. He was rarely 
foolhardy, for a warrior’s life was prec- 
ious to the tribe. A maximum of 
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damage to the foe with a minimum of 
loss to themselves was the recognised 
Indian principle ; and when this was 
practised by crafty savages, who 
scarcely knew what fear meant, it told 
heavily against white men, who fre- 
quently threw their lives away in use- 
less exhibitions of courage, and often 
refused to recognise inevitable defeat. 
lt must not, however, be supposed 
that these Alleghany borderers were 
all Scotch-Irishmen. They formed, 
indeed, the main element, but many 
Germans, as well as adventurers from 
the English settlements, joined their 
communities, sharing the perils of the 
border wars, and the scarcely less 
hazardous pursuits of an ever-doubtful 
and precarious peace. 

It will now, I trust, be obvious how 
ill adapted were these disintegrated and 
self-absorbed provinces for effective 
and active combination. The vast dis- 
tances that separated them, with the 
consequent lack of intercourse and 
communications, the abundant elbow- 
room that each still enjoyed, the jeal- 
ousies and mutual prejudices which 
swayed them, the number of Govern- 
ments that had to be consulted, with 
their narrow views and diverging in- 
terests, all conspired to make unity 
well-nigh impossible. It was fortunate 
that a handful of men were found who 
rose superior to these difficulties, or, 
to be more exact, saw at a glance their 
insuperable nature and aroused Eng- 
land to her danger before it was too late. 

Let us now turn to Canada, the seat 
of French transatlantic power, and note 
the contrast she presented. Her south- 
ern boundary was roughly identical 
with that which now divides the Do- 
minion from the United States, except 
as regards Acadia or Nova Scotia, a 
province which, though as yet peopled 
only by French peasants or habztants, 
had been for long under English rule. 
Coming westward, however, to Lake 
Ontario, we approach more debatable 
ground and, on passing the great Ca- 
nadian fort at Niagara and reaching 
Lake Erie, the French could look south- 
ward over a vast country which both 
nations vaguely claimed. 
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So far as the French were concern- 
ed, this vagueness was now to assume 
more definite shape. But Canadian 
life at this time was mainly concentrat- 
ed upon the banks of the St. Lawrence, 
having Montreal for its western limit 
and Quebec, with the settlements im- 
mediately below it, for its eastern and 
greater rallying point. With the nu- 
merous and scattered trading posts far 
remote from these old-established cen- 
tres I will not now burden the reader’s 
mind. 

Though the colony was actually 
much older, as a substantial reality it 
can only be said to date from the im- 
migration which Louis XIV_ poured 
into it about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. Founded by clerics of 
the narrowest ultramontane school, in 
a period of over fifty years it had accum- 
ulated a population of only some 3,000 
souls. The pioneering exploits of the 
Jesuit missioners form a heroic page 
of American history, with which, how- 
ever, we have nothing to do here. It 
will be sufficient to say that everything 
had been made subsidiary to maintain- 
ing the religious dogma which had sent 
these early Fathers cheerfully to the 
stake and torture. The material re- 
sult of this policy was disheartening, 
as may be gathered from the statistics 
quoted above. The feeble colony had, 
in fact, just contrived to hold its own 
by dint of hard fighting and the divi- 
sions of its Indian enemies, aided by 
the consummate diplomatic skill of the 
Jesuit pioneers. 

But Louis XIV, while still young, 
had set himself with no little energy 
to rectify this state of things, and by 
dint of great inducements poured quite 
a large stream of immigrants into New 
France. Officers and soldiers already 
out there were given grants of land. 
Peasants, selected with some care, 
were shipped out from Dieppe and 
Rochelle, more particularly from the 
former, as the Huguenot atmosphere 
of the Biscayan seaport alarmed the 
rigid Catholics of Quebec. No English 
colony had been either started or nour- 
ished by the Crown in this fashion. 
Convicts and the victims of unsuccess- 
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ful rebellion were the only class of 
persons that the British Government 
had directly interested itself in trans- 
porting free to its colonies. A remark- 
able feature, however, of this paternal- 
ly organized exodus to Canada was that 
families or married couples formed no 
part of it. Shipments of single men 
were forwarded to replace the bachelor 
soldiers whose swords had been turn- 
edintoploughshares, and single women, 
gathered in the same fashion and not 
without care in the selection, were sent 
out in succeeding shiploads. Under 
the immediate supervision of the Church 
theseex-soldiersand imported maidens, 
making choice as best they could, 
were joined together in the bonds of 
matrimony. 

The girls were divided into two 
classes, demoiselles when possible for 
the officer settlers, while the humbler 
majority were allotted to the peasant 
soldiers. The King himself took a keen 
interest in this matrimonial mart, and 
was determined that Canada should be 
populated without loss of time. The 
young Canadian who remained single 
was pulled up before the authorities 
and made to show good cause for his 
backwardness, while those who con- 
tinued obdurate were singled out for 
taxation and other unpleasant atten- 
tions, and their lives made generally 
miserable. If a father did not see to 
it that his daughter was married on 
arriving at a suitable age, he was 
soundly rated; and, if he did not then 
take the hint, worse things befell him. 
On the other hand, the willing and 
blushing bridegroom was presented 
with a handsome bonus, and substan- 
tial premiums were offered to those 
who contributed most abundantly to 
the increase of population. A noblesse 
was part of the scheme, and a noblesse 
was consequently formed and gradual- 
ly added to. It was not very easy to 
make one. The tendency to acquire 
and settle upon a large tract of land, 
and gather dignity from the importance 
it gave, which distinguished the Anglo- 
Saxons of the more Southern colonies, 
had no counterpart in Canada. The 
French theory of aristocracy was some- 


what the same; but the Frenchmen in 
Canada who had to play the part were 
generally not much better suited for it 
than was the country, which gave but 
small returns for most laborious work, 
and whose social life centred chiefly in 
one capital. A considerable number of 
the portionless, lower noblesse with 
which France swarmed had come out 
with their regiments to Canada; but, in 
spite of inducements to stay, most of 
them, with the natural gregariousness 
of Frenchmen added to the chances 
of military renown, had returned to 
France. Blue blood and an old name, 
both in the France and England of that 
day, preferred the sword to the plough- 
share or the monotony of the back- 
woods, save where really stirring ad- 
venture offered a compensation. 

The Canadian noblesse, however, 
was an artificial affair, a forced matter 
in its inception and, though a very dis- 
tinct order of society, acquiring but lit- 
tle substance. Just as an early Gov- 
ernor of Virginia wrote that everybody 
wanted to be a gentleman, so the 
seventeenth-century Governors of Ca- 
nada reported that there was auniversal 
craving to get a patent of nobility with 
its somewhat barren accompaniments, 
and assumptions of empty rank were 
common and easy enough in a country 
where, outside the official class, neither 
noble nor simple at that time earned 
much more than their food or clothes. 
Seigneuries, largeinextent,coveredwith 
dense forests, cleared only on the river 
front, formed the unit of life outside 
the few towns. The log-houses of the 
peasant tenantry extended along the 
river front, while the scarcely superior 
mansion of the seigneur, with the in- 
evitable mill and not seldom a parish 
church, stood close at hand. Trifling 
rents, and those paid, when paid at all, 
in kind, just served to keep this strange 
species of nobleman and his family in 
food and clothes. Even this result was 
not always achieved, kings of France 
having more than once to send out 
provisions to save their transatlantic 
nobility from starvation. Sometimes 
even their wives and daughters work- 
ed in the field. Whatever his origin, 
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however, once ennobled, the seigneur 
was not at liberty to follow any trade 
or calling, and it is small wonder that 
‘** sloth and pride,” according to con- 
temporary French writers, were his 
distinguishing points. But these very 
attributes and the conditions of his 
life, while inimical to success in peace, 
made him formidable in war. The rag- 
ged Canadian gentilhomme, inured to 
the chase and a stranger to luxury, 
equally at home in the trackless forest 
or on the boiling rapid, was the deau 
tdeal of an irregular soldier. Brave, 
hardy, adventurous, and somewhat 
callous to human suffering, he was an 
admirable leader to a peasantry who 
shared most of his qualities and were 
only less ready than himself to answer 
the call to arms. 

But by the period we are treating of 
Canada had made some advance in 
prosperity, and in normal times was at 
least self-supporting. There were a 
few prosperous seigneuries and a hand- 
ful of well-to-do seigneurs, though, 
whether rich or poor, the pride of caste, 
greatly aided by official encourage- 
ment, had been maintained. But 
neither seigneur nor haditant had any 
share in the government of the country, 
which was wholly autocratic. 

In the city of Quebec, unsurpassed 
for its pride of pose by any capital in 
the world, was centred the power to 
which all Canada yielded unquestioned 
obedience. There, in the chateau of 
St. Louis, upon the famous rock, 
whence cannon frowned over the spires 
and gables of church and monastery, 
sat the all-powerful Viceroy of the King 
of France. Nor was he, like the gov- 
ernor of an English province, commis- 
sioned to this important post with little 
or no regard to personal capacity. On 
the contrary, much care was usually 
exercised in his selection. He was 
nearly always a fighting man or states- 
man of approved ability; sometimes he 
was both. To speak of him, however, 
as all-powerful is perhaps hardly ac- 
curate. It would be more exact to de- 
scribe himas theleader ofa Triumvirate, 
of whom the other members were the 
Intendant and the Archbishop. The 
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former of these two functionaries was 
a person of legal acquirements rather 
than of rank. He looked after the 
finances, and to some extent shared 
the government with his chief. He did 
much of the confidential correspond- 
ence of the colony with the home 
authorities, and may be described as a 
check in the King’s interest upon the 
absolutism of the Governor. The third 
member of the trio, the Archbishop, 
guarded the interests of the powerful 
Church of Canada, with its monaster- 
ies, convents, colleges, and wide land- 
ed possessions, and kept watch over 
that supremacy which it regarded as 
vital to the salvation of Canadians and 
in some sort its due on account of the 
great share it had taken in the early 
struggles of the colony. To this Tri- 
umvirate was joined in times of stress 
a military commander, as will be amply 
demonstrated lateron. However much 
these officials might disagree among 
themselves in times of peace, when 
outside danger threatened they sank 
their differences for the moment, and 
showed a united front. In Govern- 
ment circles, the ecclesiastics and per- 
haps the Governor himself excepted, a 
system of monstrous corruption flour- 
ished. The fur trade, which formed 
the real wealth of the colony, though 
little enough of it remained there, was 
practically a Government monopoly. 
It employed perhaps a third of the 
Canadian population, at bare living 
wages, and made the fortune, by means 
of well-understood devices, of a small 
handful of officials, who hurried back 
to France with their gains. Supplies, 
too, as well as large sums of money, 
were continually pouring into Canada 
for public purposes, and were manipu- 
lated by the official clique at Quebec, 
with a corrupt disregard for the public 
welfare that even for those days was 
remarkable. 

In spite of all this, however, a fine 
daring and much patriotic zeal animat- 
ed the French Canadian people as a 
whole. Bigoted, ignorant, and super- 
stitious, they marched against English 
Protestants or Indian savages as upon 
acrusade. They had infinite belief in 
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their superiority to the former, and a 
childlike faith in anything told them 
by their ecclesiastics, who beyond a 
doubt severely tested their credulity. 
The spacious West, to which they all 
had access at one time or another, was 
the finest of schools for backwoods war- 
fare, while the habit of obedience to 
social or military superiors went hand 
in hand with an unquestioning loyalty 
to their Church. They had been ac- 
customed to ravage the New England 
frontier and, having often got the bet- 
ter of the industrious Puritan farmer, 
had imbibed some contempt for the 
colonial Englishman as a soldier, which 
an extraordinarily boastful tempera- 
ment made appear even yet more 
blatant. The impecunious, idle, and 
numerous noblesse were always at 
hand to lead in every kind of adven- 
ture. Numbers of them lived almost 
wholly in the woods among the In- 
dians, adopting their dress and cos- 
tumes, egging them on against the 
English settlements, and frequently 
leading them on their bloody raids. 
Compared with that steady, plodding 
subjection of the wilderness by the 
British colonist, Canadian civilization 
was a failure. One can have nothing, 
however, but admiration for the cour- 
age and enterprise with which its peo- 
ple faced the unknown in the trackless, 
perilous path of the fur trade. Mon- 
treal was the dépdét and starting-point 
for all concerned in it, and stood near 
the Westernlimit of civilization. Fron- 
tenac, where Kingston now stands, 
was the first great outpost in the 
forests beyond. Niagara, whose name 
ndicates its position, was a still re- 
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moter station of great import, and De- 
troit, yet farther on, was astill larger 
one. The stormy waters of Lake Su- 
perior were familiar even then to the 
French voyageur, whose canoe crept 
along its gloomy shores and exploited 
its lonely bays. The militia of Canada, 
in which every male between sixteen 
and sixty served under compulsion, 
were reckoned at this time as between 
15,000 and 20,000. There were also 
in regular garrison some 2,000 troops 
of the colonial marine, officered and 
mostly raised in France. There were 
usually, too, some troops of the line 
in the colony, their numbers varying 
of course with the state of current 
events. Of the number of Indians 
utilized in war by the French it would 
be vain to hazard any estimate. Save 
for the celebrated ‘‘ Six Nations,’ whom 
neither French diplomacy nor French 
successes could ever wholly win from 
their neutrality and English sympa- 
thies, most of the Indian tribes ultimate- 
ly espoused their cause. There were a 
large number, too, of Mission Indians, 
nominally Christians, and bound to the 
interests of the French, being under the 
influence of their priests. But of the 
numerous wild tribes to the westward 
and the fragments of the neutral na- 
tions nearer home, it would be super- 
fluous to attempt a classification. To 
do so would be to thrust upon the 
reader a mass of detail which he is prob- 
ably neither prepared nor inclined to 
digest, even if it were essential to the 
understanding of the great Anglo- 
French struggle, in which I hope to en- 
gage his interest. 


TO BE CONTINUED 


THE SOUL'S LYRIC 


BY INGLIS MORSE 


Bleed, O heart, and break 
For memory’s sake! 

This be thy story 

Told ere the sunset’s glory 
Fade into night. 


Sing, O heart, rejoice 

That life’s richest choice 

Is here to make thine own, 
Ere the day has flown 

And darkness once again has 
merged in light. 
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UP THE LONE HOLLOW BRANCH 


By HOPKINS /]. MOORHOUSE 


to speak about it shortly 
after Bob McFadden’s en- 
gine rolled into the round- 
house. McFadden was 
one of those big, good-natured fel- 
lows, who would cheerfully go a mile 
out of his way any time to give a 
sneak a kick or stand by a hard-work- 
ing man; so when he heard what the 
night foreman said he made a few re- 
marks of hisown. Afterward he talk- 
ed with his fireman, button-holed the 
master-mechanic, and went home. 
That Christmas eve, not long before 
midnight, Engine No. 333 stole out of 
the round-house and went rapidly up the 
yard to the east with her safety popping. 

The trackmen on the T. & B.L. had 
had Christmas Day to themselves for so 
many winters that the holiday had come 
to be accepted as an indisputable right 
rather than anything in the way of a 
favour from the Company. That was 
why the rumour made such a commo- 
tion when it ran along the Ridges 
Division to the effect that precedent 
was to be thrown to the winds and 
the holiday cancelled. But it was only 
a rumour after all, and Christmas was 
beginning to look like something more 
than plain December 25th on the card 
when a gang of fifty hands was order- 
ed away up the Ridge to repair a sec- 
tion of road on the Lone Hollow 
branch. They worked overtime in or- 
der to get through, and seven o’clock 
Christmas eve found the tool-car 
stored and everybody ready for home. 
The ‘‘jigger” had been run up to 
Lone Hollow, and the operator there 
had wired for an engine. 

‘‘Can’t spare engine for 24 hours. 
Work down line. D. A. M.” 

That was the message the ‘‘ jigger” 
carried back to the boss. ‘‘D. A. M.” 





meant Mitchell, the master-mechanic, 

and when the boss spoke ‘‘DAM” 

was what he said; so did the others. 
McFadden was not given to profan- 
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ity, or that is what he would have said 
also when the night foreman told him 
how things stood. 

‘* What’s the matter with Mitchell, 
anyway ?” hedemanded. ‘*‘’S if those 
fellas were wantin’ the Limited, with 
the President pinchin’ in front an’ the 
G. M. swingin’ the scoop. There ain’t 
any old gravel-train scrap-iron ’round 
here, I s’pose, nor there ain’t a wiper 
as knows a coal-scoop from an oil-can 
—Oh no!—Huh!” 

McFadden was angry. He had a 
wife and a couple of little tow-headed 
McFaddens at home writing letters to 
Santa Claus, and Christmas would be 
no Christmas at all if he was not there 
to see them stuff themselves with tur- 
key and plum-pudding and things. 
That was the way he felt. 


Somewhere about three o’clock 
Christmas morning a few screeches 
from a locomotive a mile off in the 
bush tumbled fifty trackmen from their 
bunks up the Lone Hollow branch, and 
when McFadden’s engine bore down 
around the Gore it was greeted with a 
yell that could have been heard all the 
way to the settlement. 

Soon bright lantern-dots were flit- 
ting along the track, and everybody 
was joking and laughing and shouting 
and whistling as if they had suddenly 
lost their reason. Then, when theen- 
gine had danced off to a switch and 
the tool-car had been coupled on, and 
everybody had scrambled aboard, the 
whistle tooted twice and the wheels 
went round. 

‘*Tommy,” chuckled McFadden as 
a loud chorus broke from behind, ‘‘I 
wouldn’t ’ve missed this for two night’s 
sleep.” 

‘* Same here,” said Logan, who was 
busy heaving coal into the hot fire-box. 

‘* We'll pull the gang into the yard 
*fore daybreak or bust.” 

Logan knew then that they were 








going to make speed, and he laughed 
vaguely to himself; he had fired on the 
Moguls and liked excitement. 

The Lone Hollow branch was a 
rough stretch of road at best, but was 
really bad at only one or two points. 
At Sullivan’s Creek there was a nasty 
grade with an old wooden trestle 
across the ravine at the bottom. 

The night was not altogether dark, 
for though there was no moon, the 
snow threw a twilight and carried 
afield the broad yellow of the head- 
light. McFadden notched the throttle 
and settled down on his cushions to 
watch the sweep of the light across 
rocky scaurs, along gorges, down 
valleys, through the bush, up-hill, 
down-grade, around bluffs—mile after 
mile. Logan kept an eye on the 
gauge and threw coal. 

Just how it happened neither Mc- 
Fadden nor Logan knew exactly. The 
oil-cans were generally stowed back 
in the coal-tank, and that is where 
the kerosene should have been. The 
can had leaked itself empty, and the 
deck was dry, but neither driver nor 
fireman had noticed that. They were 
running free, for McFadden knew he 
had a clear track, so he burned steam. 
Jogging leisurely on his arm-rest, his 
eyes travelled ahead along the steel 
threads that stretched away into the 
night. He knew they were not far 
from Sullivan’s Creek, but there was 
plenty of time yet to choke her 
head for the grade. Logan threw 
open the feed-door, and the lurid glare 
flung out over the snow and played 
with the ribbon of steam that was hiss- 
ing back from the dome. 

‘* Bob!” 

McFadden twisted quickly in his 
seat, and a glance showed him what 
had occurred. With a jump he was 
back in the tender seizing the bucket 
of water that Logan handed down 
from the tank. 

It was a mere tongue at first—but 
that kerosene! Even before the water 
was drawn the whole cab seemed to 
burst out into flames. 

*¢ Quick!” McFadden shouted as he 
scrambled back amongst the coal. 
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A pail of water was hastily dashed 
upon the deck, but it might have been 
a thimbleful for all the good it did. 
The two men could smell the fumes of 
the oil and they worked fast, but the 
fire had caught in a spare supply of en- 
gine-oil. It had all happened so sud- 
denly that the feed-door had been left 
open, and a stream of flame and heat 
was shooting from the furnace, where 
the white fires curled and writhed 
under the crown sheet. A sudden 
wave of it sent McFadden reeling back 
into the coal-tank. Logan dropped 
the bucket and got the door closed 
with the aid of the slash-bar. 

Just then the engine gave a quick 
lurch and swung sharply round a curve, 
but her nose hung well to the steel. 
McFadden jerked his head up from 
the tank to note the reason for the sud- 
den forward pitch and the increase in 
speed, and that glance made him throw 
down the bucket in consternation. 

‘Stop her!—Stop her, Bob!” 
yelled the fireman above the tear- 
ing of the flanges and the roar of the 
wheels. ‘* Sullivan's!” 

McFadden’s face shone white in the 
red glare as he realized that he had 
forgotten to shut the throttle, and 
now the flames intervened and they 
were at the top of the worst grade on 
the whole line with a deep ravine and 
an old bridge at the bottom. 

Faster and faster 333 flew, pitching 
and rolling down hill at sixty miles an 
hour. Her bell was clanging and the 
din of her running settled into one 
long roar. The draught fanned the 
cab into a furnace. McFadden heard 
the glass of the indicator on the boiler- 
head crack to pieces, and he clenched 
his teeth. 

‘* Bob, you’re crazy! 
I tell you!” 

Logan jumped for his shoulders, but 
missed his grab, and a blow on the 
jaw sent him sprawling amongst the 
coal. There was no time for hesita- 
tion. 

McFadden whirled about and sprang 
like a cat to the top of the tank. Just 
beyond the sheet of flame was the roof 
of the cab. He leaped, landed square 


You’re crazy, 
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upon it, and felt himself rolling, roll- 
ing—then he clutched the edge. It 
took all his strength to retain his posi- 
tion with that wild pitching from side 
to side. The wind stung him like whip- 
cord, the cinders flew in his face and 
blinded him, and he knew his overalls 
were scorching. In a moment he was ly- 
ing at full length, hanging over the 
edge of the cab. His clenched fist went 
through the window with a crash, but 
it was to no purpose that he struggled 
to reach the throttle. It was a ques- 
tion of a few moments only before she 
would leap the rails; no engine on 
wheels could hold her head and ‘‘ wild- 
cat” down a grade like that. McFad- 
den knew, and his muscles became 
rigid with the strain he placed upon 
them, for he saw visions of little child- 
ren with arms full of Christmas toys, 
and wives, sweethearts, mothers— 
fifty homes wrecked on Christmas 
morning. 

He never remembered how he got 
hold of the levers, but once he did it 
was the work of a moment to choke 
her steam, send the brake-shoes grind- 
ing into the drivers and open the sand- 
box. There was a great tearing of 
steel against steel, and flying of sparks 
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and gritting of sand, then they struck 
the curve and he was pitched forward 
against the running-board and tumbled 
off into blackness. 

The runaway came to a stop with 
her pilot on the trestle. Men with 
scared faces hurried from the car and 
got the burning cab under control 
without much difficulty now that the 
engine was at a standstill. McFadden 
was picked up unconscious a few rods 
up the hill. He escaped without seri- 
ous injury, though he was badly bruis- 
ed. One of his wrists was sprained 
and his shoes were nearly burned off. 

It lacked an hour of daylight when 
they passed the first switch-shanty and 
pulled into the upper yards. By the 
time the coupling was thrown fifty men 
in overalls were lined up beside the 
track, and as engine 333 rolled away 
for the round-house a mighty cheer 
went after her. 

‘* Just listen those fellas hollerin’ for 
their turkey and stuffin’,” chortled Mc- 
Fadden. ‘‘Er-a—Merry Christmas, 
Tommy.” 

‘* Same to you, Bob.” 

Then they shook hands and grinned 
at each other like two great, big 
boys. 


THE LOVE OF LATER YEARS 


BY BLANCHE E. VAUGHAN 


ra dreams that young love dreams are fair, 
The sighs that young love sighs are sweet; 
Glad angels hover watching, where 
The lips of coy young lovers meet. 
The skies above young love are blue, 
The laughter of young love is gay; 
To young love all the world is new, 
And all its troubles far away. 


But send to me the sweeter, later 
Love, blossoming where sorrows lie— 
The deeper love, the broader, greater, 
That comes to flower, but not to die. 
For him, when youth’s wild dreams are spent, 
And Time has withered many a hope; 
God’s gifts are best if Love he sent 


To lead him down the Western Slope. 
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wa AM the oldest of the Maples 
wa, in the Northland. This that 
I tell you was told me bythe 
Wind, when the snow lay 
white and thick upon the 
ground in the time of Winter. For more 
years than even he could remember, he 
had told this tale to the trees; and one 
cold night when the stars shone bright- 
ly, he crept over the snow, up the val- 
ley, and whispered it to me. 





II 


Years and years ago, long before the 
red men or the white men came to this 
country, the ground bore no flowers 
and fruit by the sun heat. 

To the court of Queen Nature went 
the Sun complaining, crying that he 
could not make this wild, rough land 
beautiful, for the ground turned cold- 
ly from his wooing. 

There was much consternation then 
in the heart of the Queen that her child 
should be so unruly. She called the 
Sun to her and bade him draw nearer 
to this part of her country for a brief 
season of the year. This the Sun did, 
and the Earth, thrilled to its centre, felt 
a strange, new life awake within her, 
and sensitive, quivering children, which 
had lain sleeping so long, pushed their 
way through the soil to the light above. 

Then the Queen called to her the 
maiden Beauty and sent her with a mes- 
sage to the Northland. 

So it happened that one clear day 
this messenger came out of the blue 
heavens, bearing in her hand a rod 
that shot back the radiance of the sun- 
light. She was robed in a wonderful 
garment, which seemed like a rainbow 
twisted and twined about her. Her 
eyes were blue as the sky from which 
she came. Her hair shone like gold 
in the sun. Her skin was white as the 
lily flower—and her lips like the petals 
of the red rose. 

Down upon the just awakened earth 


THE LEGEND OF THE MAPLE 


By GRACE CHANNELL 
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of the Northland she flew. She bade 
the Wind bear to the fir and the pine 
and the cedar, and the other hardy 
children of her Queen, a message: 

That to her was it given to make 
all things that grow beautiful. For a 
few months of the year the Sun had 
been bidden to shine more warmly 
upon this land; that flowers would 
bloom and birds of a summer season 
live among them. 

When the Wind had carried this 
message to the trees they moaned 
piteously and cried, ‘‘Give unto us a 
sister of our kind who will love the 
Sun.” 

The messenger, on hearing this, 
took the rod that she carried and 
thrust it into the earth. Calling the 
Wind, she said, ‘‘ What I promise to 
this rod, do ye remember. For through 
the years must you carry it until such 
time as it may be fulfilled.” 

Turning, she put her hand upon the 
rod and spoke slowly, ‘‘ I bid you grow 
great in this land and reign over all of 
your kind. Grow tall by looking at 
the Sun. Spread out your branches 
that a shade be cast about you in which 
men may rest in the heat of the day. 
Your juice shall be sweet-flavoured and 
a drink pleasant to the taste. Ere you 
drop your leaves for winter, I bid you 
turn them yellow for the sunlight and 
crimson the colour of man’s blood. 
Thousands of years from now, a race 
of men shall come to these shores, to 
whom you will stand for that which is 
dear to them—their Home and their 
Country.” 

The beautiful messenger stooped and 
placed her lips upon the rod. As she 
did so tears fell from her eyes upon it. 
‘*Ah,” said she, ‘‘ shall.not the tree 
which grows from Beauty’s rod, be 
beautiful, and the juice of a tree, first 
watered by Beauty’s tears, be sweet ?” 

She turned and looked upward to- 
ward the Sun and cried, ‘‘ Be kind to 
this child of mine, O Sun, and give it 
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strength !” and with her arms out- 
stretched in entreaty, she flew back 
into the heavens. 

A hush fell upon the Northland. 
From the South rose a strange, black 
cloud. It came towards the North, 
nearer and nearer, until it spread over 
all the country. A faint melody was 
wafted down to the wild creatures of 
the forest and the listening trees. It 
grew stronger and stronger, and, as 
the sun set upon the first day of sum- 
mer, the air was filled with the singing 
of birds. 


Ill 


Mighty in numbers and great in the 
land we grew. Each year saw us taller 
and stronger. Each year spread we 
more broadly our branches about us. 

Time to us was as nothing. Our 
leaves must be perfect in curve and in 
colour, our trunks be straight, bend- 
ing neither to right nor to left. 

Each summer, as our leaves reached 
maturity, they were more beautiful 
than the leaves of the year before. 

There is no messenger in Queen Na- 
ture’s court more inexorable than the 
messenger Beauty. To make one of 
us perfect she sacrificed a hundred. 

She would call the Wind and show 
to him the trees which must die. 
‘*There are too many,” she would 
say, ‘‘ the others must have light.” 

The Wind would come in the night, 
howling and blustering upon them, 
and at dawn the trees would lie dead 
upon the ground. 

Was it not strange that as the Sun 
rose in the morning, and the Wind 
was still again, the messenger Beauty 
would creep down through the pale 
sunbeams and try to warm the half- 
grown dead trees to life? ‘‘ My chil- 
dren,” she would cry, ‘‘do not think 
I killed you. It is the Queen! It is 
the Queen !” 

So passed the years. By the mighty 
rivers, and shading the brooks of the 
hillside, thousands strong in the forest 
or sentinelled down through the valley 
—as soldiers shoulder to shoulder, 
and strong heart to strong heart—we 
guarded our country. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE MAPLE 
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Whether it were in the beauty of the 
birth of Springtime, or the full matur- 
ity of summer; when, with the crimsom 
and gold leaves of autumn, we perfect- 
ed the colours of sunset, or bore meek- 
ly the white snows of winter, we yere 
waiting ! Waiting! < 


IV 


Wild through the forest at night 
sounded the scream of the red men. 
They were a cruel and savage people, 
and loved nothing better than the sight 
of a dead man before them. But they 
were brave and hated a coward. 

The mountains, the lakes, the rivers 
and plains were as dear to them as 
now they are to the white man. Their 
law was the only law that they knew— 
the only law that we knew—‘‘ He who 
is strongest shall rule.” 

The strong trees lived; the weak 
ones died. Such is the law of nature. 
Such was the law of the red men. 

When there came among them 
strange gentle priests, with a message 
of love and peace, can we wonder 
they killed them? 

It was to our hearts came that first 
message, for as their blood crimsoned 
the ground and the warriors shouted 
the death cry, we knew that these 
whom they killed were our children. 

What meant these new teachings to 
those who knew but one way to the 
heart, that of the death-blow ? 

There were priests who prayed, and 
soldiers who fought. In daytime and 
in night-time there was one unending 
horror of torture and death, and the 
wail of helpless women. 

At last the triumph song of the 
strangers rose to the heavens, and 
faintly echoing back came the funeral 
hymn of the red men. 

There was the ringing of the chapeb 
bell. There were the thankful hearts 
of people bowed in prayer, the joyful 
rustling of our leaves, and the laughter 
of children. Peace had come. 


V 
Dark hair against fair hair—true 


heart against true heart—turned these 
strangers one against the other. 
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We could not understand why they 
had cheered at the red rags floating in 
the breeze, why they died crying 
“*Vive le Roi!” or ‘‘England for- 
ever!” 

We knew only that they were our 
children, the dark haired and the fair 
haired. 

A day came when the air was filled 
with tumult, confusion, and the groans 
of the wounded, and the sun that had 
risen upon two flags set upon one. 

Sadly they half-masted the one flag 
and we heard the funeral dirge and the 
chanting of priests. The wind told 
us that peace had again come. We 
remembered the funeral hymn of the 
ted men, and wondered if the song of 
peace and victory must always rise 
from beside an open grave. 

Clearly a trumpet peal sounded from 
the east to the west of the Northland. 
From treetop to ground we trembled. 
We heard a voice saying tous: ‘‘Now 
is a nation born, christened by the 
blood of the noblest of two races. It 
shall be called neither the land of the 
Fleur-de-Lys nor the land of the Eng- 
lish Rose, but ‘‘The Land of the 
Maple!” 

VI 

You know not on a summer night 
when you hear the soft rustle of our 
leaves as the light wind goes by, that 
we are singing your rest songs. You 
know not as you rest wearied in our 
shade that we have spread our branch- 
es only to sometime shelter you. 
You know not as you gather the 
autumn leaves that they are crimsoned 
because it is the colour of your own 
rich, warm blood. 

Still, you love us. Your children 
make wreaths for their hair of our 
leaves and sing of us until the woods 
ting. Your young men and maidens 
make love trysts under our branches, 
and those other of you who have 
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known the sorrow of life whisper your 
anguish to our hearts. 

I am the oldest of the Maples. I 
have lived to see the eyes of old men 
grow dim at the sight of a faded maple 
leaf, and sin-stained hearts read in its 
lines the forgotten purity of childhood. 
Those who are strangers in a strange 
land turn their eyes longingly home- 
ward as one drops from the opened 
letter. They can see the hills and the 
valleys and the rivers, the fireplace in 
the winter time, and the dear faces of 
loved ones. 

You shall be great, my children, but 
hasten not. Greatness of nations 
comes slowly. We have waited many, 
many years for you. 

Yesterday there passed through the 
forest hundreds and hundreds of child- 
ren. They carried great branches cov- 
ered with our leaves, swinging them 
and singing. We told the Wind to 
be silent as we listened. 


Child of sunshine, child of beauty, 
Emblem of our own dear land; 

To thy children thou hast given 
Love of heart and strength of hand. 


From this wild and wondrous Northland 
Look we forth o'er all the world; 

From this land of stream and forest 
See the nations’ flags unfurled. 


See them floating bravely, proudly, 
Over lands and over seas; 

See our Maple, in the sunlight, 
Shine and tremble in the breeze. 


CHorRus—O! the Maple, 
How we love thee! 
All thy children here, 
To the Power 
That rules-above, 
Bow with thanks sincere. 


As the last word died in the distance 
the Wind carried the song out and 
away towards the sky. Swiftly back 
to us came the cry, ‘*‘ My children, it 
has come!” and the thousands of us 
over the Northland echoed ‘ It has 
come!” 
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THE STRATAGEM OF TERRANCE 


O’HALLORAN 


By DUNCAN CAMPBELL SCOTT 


geen O the north of the city of 
; Hull, in the Province of 
Quebec, stretches a rugged 
and picturesque country 
drained by the Gatineau 
River. There is good land between 
the hills and good farms also. Not 
fifty miles from the mouth of the river, 
Stag Creek mingles its waters with the 
larger stream, and here begins what is 
known as the Stag Creek District, fam- 
ous fortheturbulent nature of its inhabi- 
tants and the size of its speckled trout. 
The former are Irish and have a long 
score ‘‘ agin the Gov’ment,” the chief 
item of which is an unjust demand for 
taxes upon land which they were told 
was free from all such unholy burdens. 
Year after year had the county author- 
ities tried to collect the taxes, but 
without success. After these repeated 
failures the settlers felt secure. Their 
good money was in their breeches 
pockets where they meant it to stay. 
In the autumn of 1895 a detachment 
of the local Canadian militia had to be 
sent to enforce the law; but this story 
is of an earlier year. 

In the fall of 1892 Jacques Plamon- 
don was in need of employment. He 
had commenced life as a tally-keeper in 
a lumber camp and now he was a half- 
fledged notary who conceived he knew 
a thing or two more than the Attorney- 
General at Quebec. So when he heard 
of the annual trouble at Stag Creek he 
offered himself. 

‘* 1 will collect your taxes,” he said 
melo-dramatically, ‘‘ give me your roll 
book.” 

** You will do what no one else has 
been able to do.” 

‘* Good, but I will do it.” 

So the roll book and the instructions 
were shortly handed over to him. Soon 
he was boasting in all the bar-rooms 
of Hull that he would return triumph- 
ant after spoiling the wild Irishmen on 
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Stag Creek. He expounded his theo- 
ries most publicly, and before long ru- 
mors of his plans reached the ears of 
Stag Creek, and Terrance O’Halloran, 
happening to be in Hull for a day, 
overheard Mons. Plamondon in the 
bar-room of the Imperial Hotel and 
confirmed the reports himself. 

Terrance was a Stag Creek squatter, 
a small man of nimble wit, whose 
shock of red hair lay well over his 
small twinkling eyes. His nose was 
spread wide upon his face, his expres- 
sion was one of childlike simplicity. 
He carried his shoulders hunched up 
to his ears, and he ‘‘ wore” his pipe 
upside down as if he were in a contin- 
ual shower of rain. When he heard 
Mons. Plamondon bragging of his 
plan for collecting the Stag Creek 
taxes he looked more simple and red- 
headed and ‘‘ hunched up” than ever. 
Mons. Plamondon’s theory was that 
he should succeed by politeness. He 
explained this to his friends in voluble 
French. 

“* You see I will approach these poor 
people with deference, not like a cut- 
purse. I will explain to them why 
they should pay their taxes, and as I 
show them this plainly, they will be 
glad that the Bureau has sent me and 
there will be no more difficulty.” 
Sometimes he will drop into English, 
and he was very proud of his English. 

‘*Dis Irish I will na’ tak her by the 
t’roat an’ curse it; when I go onto de 
’ouse I will be urban, I will say ‘you 
"av been badly tret my frent, when I 
tink bout dat it mak my tear burn; 
but you shod pay de tax. And I will 
kees de babie,—manifique babie, —I 
will tol de mudder. My Heaven! de 
wole of Hull know ’bout dat manifique 
babie! And when de people see hes 
not goin’ ’a be choke by de t’roat he 
say Mr. Plamondon, you are one vera 
good genelman, not anoder juss same 
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as you. Then she’s bring her money 
hout of where she hide it, and she’s 
pay me all de back tax, and me go 
over the wole Stag Creek parish 
dat way wit no trouble ’tall. What? 
Guess so? Eh! !” At this the eyes 
of Terrance O’Halloran twinkled more 
than ever. 

A few days later he was warning his 
neighbours in his slow drawl, without 
a smile: 

‘‘There’s a gintleman from below 
goin’ to call upon ye, and yese’ll have 
to pay yer taxes fur shure.” 

‘* Will we that, now Terence ? And 
why fur shure ?” 

‘*He’s a Frinch gintleman by the 
name Plamondon, and its the sthile af 
him as ’ill be the ruinetion af yese. 
The tongue in his head will calla burd 
af the bush. The manners af him is 
iligant. I heard him down at Goy- 
ette’s, and.if I hadn’t left me pocket- 
book on the piana and hadn’t nothin’ 
in me mit but a dirty quarter I’d ha’ 
payed him me taxes on the spot.” 

‘‘ Well Terry, me brave boy, he'll 
come to ye furst, and if he gits by ye, 
the whole Township ’ill pay him and 
pray fur him.” 

‘*Sorry I am the day I iver squatted 
where I did,’’ said Terry, ‘‘ and many 
a salty tear I’ll shed, fur he’s sure to 
come it over poor Terence O’ Halloran, 
and that'll be a cold day fur Stag 
Creek wid all the dirty taxes paid up. 
Sure me house is the furst in the Town- 
ship, and it’s meself must be first to 
meet the Plamondon wid his ways and 
his smiles of politeness.” 

Meantime Mons. Plamondon had 
talked so much about his mission that 
when he found himself ready to start 
from Hull, he was the centre of a cir- 
cle of admiring adherents. He wore 
his best, as the expedition had to his 
mind a diplomatic character. His tall 
silk hat, black clothes and bright red 
necktie gave him a festive appearance. 
It was a beautiful September morning. 
The leaves had just begun to turn and 
the moderate air was full of sunshine 
and life. As Mons. Plamondon had 
a good horse it was not many hours 
before he found himself in the Town- 
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ship of Low, through which Stag 
Creek runs, and soon after he drew 
up before Terrance O’Halloran’s. He 
observed a scurry of children into 
the house and he saw a woman 
come to the door and look out. 
Mons. Plamondon was gratified; he 
felt that already he had created a sen- 
sation. He drove into the barnyard 
and tied his horse to a ring in the log 
wall of the stable. A few hens scut- 
tled away from his feet. A small, 
lean, solitary-looking pig which was 
rooting about in the straw paused as 
Mons. Plamondon went by. It hada 
tousle of hair between its ears, a ro- 
guish eye twinkling in a pink eye-sock- 
et and a pucker of wrinkles around its 
jaw. It seemed to smile as the tax 
collector went up to the door. 

When Mons. Plamondon looked into 
the house he saw Mrs. O’Halloran pre- 
paring the noon-day meal, a sizzle of 
bacon was in the pan and its aroma on 
the air. Her back was turned toward 
him. She was in her bare feet and 
wore a short drugget skirt anda loose 
print blouse. She turned about prompt- 
ly when he asked if Mr. O'Halloran 
was at home. 

‘* He is that, Sor.”’ 

‘*Me, I’m Plamondon of Hull.” 

‘© You don’t mean to tell me,” cried 
Nora, turning fully toward him. ‘“‘Shure 
I thot it was yerself, Sor, when the 
childer rushed in and sid the Prince 
of Wales was comin’ up the road. Sez 
I to meself, shure as the pork’s in the 
pan it’s Mr. Plamondon himself. Take 
the weight aff your legs;” indicating a 
chair with the point of a two-pronged 
fork with which she had been turning 
the pork. Mons. Plamondon took the 
chair. The children had disappeared, 
but he could hear them snickering in 
their hiding-place. Only the infant 
remained. She was rolling on the 
floor, clothed in a single garment, her 
face covered with treacle. When 
Mons. Plamondon sat down she be- 
gan to crawl toward his boots on all 
fours. Mrs. O’Halloran turned again 
to her work of minding the dinner. 

‘*Tt’s jest this mornin’ we was spak- 
ing af ye, Sor; sez I, Terry, de ye 
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think the Hon. Mr. Plamondon will be 
comin’ the day? Niver a bit, sez he; 
we'd ha’ seed it on the paper and the 
Leftenant Guvnor w’ud hav’ writ to 
Father Burke about the same. De ye 
think now, sez he, that a man like Mr. 
Plamondon is goin’ about wid a bushel 
basket over his head ?” 

Turning her head she saw the prog- 
ress of the small child toward the 
shiny boots. ‘‘Come out o’ that now, 
Honora,” she cried, ‘‘come out 0’ 
that or I'll go there and warm ye, ye 
bould lump ye.” Whereupon Honora 
rested. 

‘‘Ye mayn’t mind me, sez I to 
O’Halloran, but there is a fine lookin’ 
man in me taycup, and Mr. Plamondon 
may turn up the day unexpected like, 
like a tief in the night, as Father 
Burke would say—God bless him !’” 
Plamondon wondered at the cordiality 
of his reception; he was prepared to 
use civility, but overwhelmed by this 
ready flattery he could not command 
his English. 

‘*T did not tink it necessare to make 
an announcement.” 

‘“Necessare— Niver a bit; we’re 
as glad to see ye as if ye came wid a 
brass bugle and a barrel drum. And 
when I caught ye wid me eye, sez I, 
Terry me boy, be ready for the Guv- 
ment man, whip down below and 
sphade up the mustherd tin where we 
hid the tax money; and down he went 
like one ’a them duck-divers at Mud 
Lake, and he hasn’t come up agin. 
Terry,” she called, approaching an 
open trap door in the floor, ‘‘is it all 
night yer goin’ to be?” The voice of 
Terry was heard in imprecation from 
below. 

‘Maybe, Mr. Plamondon, ye wudn’t 
mind condischending to sthep below 
and see the ould man himself, and then 
yell both be comin’ up to have a bite 
o’ vittles.” 

Jacques rose gallantly and descend- 
ed the steep stairs, little better than 
a ladder, into the gloom, carefully 
guarding his tall hat. Just as his foot 
touched the earth there was a flash of 
light and the noise of a door opened 
and shut. He heard the bang of the 
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trap-door, the light was cut off from 
above, and at the shock his hat bound- 
ed into the thick darkness. 

‘* Sapriste !” he cried. ‘‘Mr. O’Hal- 
loran, I canna see mesel’.” No one 
answered him. There was a sound of 
a scuffle of feet overhead, then silence. 
Mons. Plamondon felt about him in 
the dark, and as he became accustom- 
ed to it he discovered light breaking in 
through the cracks in a door which 
evidently communicated with the barn- 
yard. But this door was securely fast- 
ened, so was the trap-door in the floor. 
He was a prisoner. He shuffled cau- 
tiously over the uneven earth-floor 
seeking his precious hat, but without 
success. He could find nothiffg in the 
cellar but a bunch of straw in one cor- 
ner. He climbed the ladder and beat 
upon the floor with his fist and shout- 
ed till his throat felt as if it was raw, 
but no one paid any attention. 

He heard the chairs drawn up to the 
table, the clatter and yammer of the 
children, the bland voice of Nora, and 
a short grunt or two from Terry him- 
self. He began to feel the pangs of 
hunger, for he had had a long drive in 
the fresh air; but he heard in despair 
the sound of the dishes being washed 
and put away. The afternoon wore 
on, and from sheer weariness he fell 
asleep on the heap of pea-straw. 

He was awakened by a violent 
stamping and shuffling overhead, cries 
and the grind of a fiddle. All Stag 
Creek had been invited to a dance at 
Terrance O’Halloran’s ; all Stag Creek 
had accepted and was dancing above 
the head of the defeated Plamondon. 
Hour after hour the rout went on. 
The fiddle never stopped and Jacques 
could hear the talk of the boys when 
they came out into the night to take a 
pull at the bottle. 

It must have been nearing morning 
when the unfortunate tax collector felt 
that he could stand it no longer. He 
had found under the pea-straw an elm 
stake, sharpened at one end, such as is 
commonly used on a _ wood-sleigh. 
Seizing this he thrust its point with all 
his force up against the floor. The 
stake struck between two boards ; it 
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went through; six inches of it appeared 
inthe room above. The noise and the 
dancing ceased together. There was 
a pause as if for an explanation. Then 
he heard Terry’s voice, ‘‘ Ladies, it’s 
the card of Monshure Plamondon, of 
Hull, callin’ upon yese.” 

‘*Hurroo!” There was a shout of 
laughter and the dance went on, mad- 
der than ever. But another day was 
breaking, and by and by the company 
began to disperse. Before long the 
only sound which Mons. Plamondon 
heard from the room above was the 
snoring ‘of some one who was unable 
to carry his load of the good potheen, 
which wags made up in the hills, not a 
day’s journey from Terry’s door. 

As he listened he passed into forget- 
fulness of his sorrows and dozed on his 
straw; when he awoke the door was 
open and the broad daylight was strug- 
gling into the cellar. Without wait- 


_ came to see it. 


ing to look for his hat Mons. Plamon- 
don rushed out. His horse was 
standing harnessed and impatient, for 
he had been well fed and groomed. 
Mons. Plamondon had been twenty- 
four hours without food and he yearn- 
ed for the flesh-pots of ‘‘Moore’s,”’ the 
nearest hostelry. He leaped into his 
cart and, as he was, hatless, his cloth- 
ing covered with mould and wisps of 
pea-straw, he never drew rein until he 
reached ‘‘Moore’s.” Then he asked 
for ‘‘three fingers of gin,” and got it. 

For a week there was a pilgrimage 
to Terrance O’Halloran’s to see Mons. 
Plamondon’s card ; even Father Burke 
Then it had to be re- 
moved for the convenience of the 
family. But Terry still shows the 
headgear of Plamondon. It hangs amid 
his household gods, under the picture 
of the holy St. Patrick who drove the 
snakes out of Ireland. 


PETER: A SON OF ERIN 


By MARY STEWART DURIE 


ETER knelt on the grass 
border beneath one of the 
hospital windows, bending 
laboriously over the tulip- 
bed, as he rooted out stray 

grass-seedlings and saucy weeds from 
the smoothly-heaped curve of the 
earth. As he worked he apostrophiz- 
ed these little upstarts in an under- 
tone. 

‘** Out wid ye thin, ye tormints! Is it 
spilin’ me tulips on me that ye’re afther, 
or what?” 

The tulips airily flaunted their gay 
heads beneath the old gardener’s kind- 
ly eye, as though frankly conscious of 
his pride in them, as he straightened 
his shoulders and knelt back on his 
heels to contemplate the result of his 
labours. 

His keen old eyes ran observantly 
first over his tulips, then over the 
smooth, tender green of the lawn be- 
yond, dotted with an occasional short- 





stemmed dandelion; then to the bright 
yellow daffodils under the south win- 
dows of the Surgical Ward. Pride 
shone in his eyes as he looked. 

Along the gravel path that led from 
the Nurses’ Home at the north end of 
the garden came a group of seven or 
eight nurses in blue cotton dresses and 
white linen aprons, bibs, and caps that 
glistened white in the morning sun- 
shine. They chatted as they walked 
in twos and threes, some talking mer- 
rily and laughing, others discussing 
something evidently more serious. 
None of them were too engrossed to 
join in the chorus of ‘‘ Good morning, 
Peter!” that greeted the figure grub- 
bing at the tulip-bed. 

The old gardener touched his cap, 
looking up cheerfully at the group with 
a mixture of friendliness and respect. 

His face was clean-shaven, and as 
clean as laundry-soap and cold water 
could make it. His mouth drooped at 
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the corners in the melancholy manner 
of even the merriest of Irish mouths 
when in repose. His smile was Irish, 
beaming—indescribable, a sort of 
‘* clear shining after rain,” good to see. 

When, a few minutes later, the head 
nurse, Miss O’Brien, passed him on 
her way to the wards, Peter’s manner 
of salutation was adorned with, if pos- 
sible, more respect, tempered with the 
friendly admiration one sees occasion- 
ally in old servants. ‘‘Good morn- 
ing, Peter!” said she. 

‘*Good marnin’, Miss Molly,Ma’am.” 

(He insisted, in spite of rebukes from 
the Superintendent of Nurses, on call- 
ing Miss O’Brien ‘‘ Miss Molly.”) 

‘‘A beautiful marnin’ this, Miss!” 

He scanned her face anxiously, and 
finding it more serious than usual, 
added: 

‘*Nothin’ wrong wid ye, I’m hopin’, 
Miss Molly?” 

‘“No, no, Peter, what makes you 
ask?” she said cheerfully. ‘‘And, oh, 
Peter, what beauties your tulips are 
this year!” 

The girl bent down to pluck one of 
the scarlet, gold and green parrot- 
tulips, and fastened it in her dress, to 
Peter’s delight. He smiled approval 
and pride as she said good-bye. 

‘*Och, good-bye, an’ God bless ye, 
Miss Molly, dear!” he said. It was to 
Peter’s mind the only appropriate way 
of ending any conversation with Miss 
O’Brien, however brief. 

To tell the truth, Peter himself had 
been the subject of the girl’s thoughts. 
Only that morning she had been in- 
formed of the decision of the board of 
directors of the hospital to amalga- 
mate with the great new Emergency 
Hospital in the centre of the city. 
Nurses and officers, patients and serv- 
ants were to be transferred from the 
old suburban hospital to the large new 
building in the very heart of the bust- 
ling city. What would become of 


Peter ?—Peter, who had worked in the 
hospital garden for forty years; who 
knew no life but his happy out-of-door 
one amid sunshine and flowers; Peter, 
whose short winters of comparative 
idleness and comfort were even now 
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little short of martyrdom, even with 
the consolation of tobacco and seed- 
catalogues. 

She wondered if she should drop a 
hint to him of the coming change. No. 
The change could not be made before 
theautumn. She would wait, Micawber- 
like, for ‘‘something to turn up” for 
Peter. 

The long summer days were wear- 
ing themselves out, and the hospital 
garden bloomed as it had never bloom- 
ed before. Peter’s heart sang within 
him. Never since a young stripling of 
eighteen, newly emigrated from Ireland, 
he had first worked in this Canadian 
garden, had he seen such profusion of 
bloom. Never had he seen such lily- 
of-the-valley, such sweet-peas, such 
larkspur! Never had the nasturtiums 
come forth so variously garbed! Never 
were the hollyhocks so fine, so frilly, so 
richly-coloured or so tall! Their pink 
and crimson and amber-coloured ro- 
settes flared gorgeously against the 
blue of the sky one September day, 
when Peter, measuring-line in hand, 
descended from the step-ladder he was 
obliged to use in order to reach with 
his measure the haughty chins of the 
tallest hollyhock blooms. He was 
chuckling to himself as he carried away 
the step-ladder. 

‘* Tin feet foive inches, no less, as 
I’m a livin’ sowl. ”Twould be hard to 
foind the bate av thim, if I do say it as 
shouldn’t!” 

His pride in his garden appeared to 
have reached a climax. 

One day soon after—a day in earli- 
est October, Peter was again grubbing 
on his knees, planting the crocus 
bulbs for the next spring’s blooming. 
A trowel lay beside him, but hands 
were fashioned long before trowels, 
and Peter’s thumb was making deep 
holes for the bulbs in the soft rich 
earth more deftly than any trowel could 
have done. As he worked he was 
planning his crocus beds’ arrange- 
ment. This coming year the purples 
and the mauves and the yellows would 
not be placed in separate patches. He 
would grow them altogether, a gor- 
geous mass of color. This matter de- 
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cided, he sang as he planted the bulbs, 
an muffled, rusty tones, but withal, 
gaily enough, a song learned in his 
youth. 

Dr. Mainguy, the House Surgeon, 
smiled as he came towards Peter, and 
heard the tune and the words: 

“*Och hone, my petticoat red! 

Sure round the world I'll beg me bread. 

Oh, how I wish that I was dead, 

Medilla Mavourneen Shiawn!” 

The happiness of the croaky voice 
contrasted oddly with the plaintive 
wail of the Celtic words. The doctor 
wondered how Peter would take the 
mews he had to give him that morning. 
in two weeks more the garden must 
lose forever its presiding genius. 

** Poor old soul!” thought Dr. Main- 
guy, bracing himself to pronounce the 
old man’s doom. 

Peter rose somewhat stiffly from his 
«ramped posture, as the doctor spoke 
to him, and rubbed his hands together 
to free them of the clinging leaf-mould. 
In ten minutes the news had been 
broken. 

Peter’s interrupted song repeated 
itself dully in his mind as he listened. 
A vague idea of the meaning of the 
doctor’s words began to dawn upon 
him. His weather-browned cheek 
paled and his voice quavered out: 

‘*Say it wanst more, sorr, plaze, 
that I may be unnerstandin’ ye betther. 
Savin’ yer prisence, sorr, who'd be 
tendin’ th’ owld gardin, like, widout 
Z did it ?” 

The doctor explained. A puzzled, 
mournful look drifted across the inno- 
cent, ignorant eyes. Then he under- 
stood and nodded his head slowly. 

‘* Yes, sorr, I see, sorr; but it’s the 
truth I’m tellin’ ye whin I say, I can’t 
tell what I'll be afther doin’ widout 
the crather, afther these forty years 
bein’ wid her like, and bringin’ her up 
like, an’ this year bein’—” 

Great sobs choked his utterance, 
shaking him from head to foot. To 
leave his garden! It was more than 

mortal could bear. 

That night Peter sat pondering deep- 
ly in his bare little bedroom under the 
hospital kitchen. His shoulders droop- 





ed wearily. The stunned look had 
gone from his visage, but it had left 
behind it deep, sad lines in brow and 
cheek. There was no sleep for Peter 
that night, but before midnight he had 
decided upon a course of action. He 
set his little room in order and sat 
down again to collect his thoughts. 
He did some slow and clumsy cipher- 
ing on the back of a blank seed list. 
When the lazy October sun rose at last 
he bestirred himself once more and, 
just as the pink dawn was bathing his 
garden in the fresh, eerie light of day- 
break, he issued forth from the kitchen 
door, taking care to make no noise 
with his heavy shoes. As he shut the 
door behind him, a quick, sharp pang 
of homesickness made him cover his 
eyes tightly with one hand, while with 
his other he groped his way to the 
back gate, lest he should behold again 
his dearly-loved garden. He could 
not look at it to say farewell. 

Eight o’clock found Peter in a cloth- 
ier’s shop in town, anxiously making 
purchases. A suit first, a hat, over- 
alls, an entire outfit in short, including 
a tie ‘‘ wid a bit av green to it.” 

The clerk smiled at his eagerness 
and haste. 

Did they keep Catholic prayer-books 
too? Or pocket books? 

The clerk shook his head, suppress- 
ing a smile as he tied the huge parcel 
and snipped the twine. The old man 
shouldered his bundle with difficulty 
and departed to complete his purchases 
elsewhere. This accomplished, the 
way lay plain before him. 

Heavy footed and with the uncertain 
step of the aged, he plodded to his 
destination. From the foot of the 
hospital garden sloped the orchard, a 
neglected wilderness of ancient gnarled 
appletrees and currant bushes, and at 
the foot of the orchard lay a low, 
marshy field. Beyond it and lower 
still lay what was known as ‘‘ Cat 
Swamp,” a dark bog in the centre of 
which were three deep, treacherous 
pools. To Cat Swamp Peter took his 
weary way. He had heard of a poor 
despairing wretch who had solved his 
earthly problems in the depths of one 
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of these weird ponds, and he vaguely 
felt that here he, Peter Malone, was 
saying good-bye to the old life and be- 
ginning the new and strange one. For 
this he meant to do. 

He cast aside his well-worn familiar 
garments, laid them neatly beside one 
of the great, fallen trees which stretch- 
ed itself along the edge of one of the 
pools, and proceeded to don his new 
garments bravely. The tears dimmed 
his eyes as he felt himself encased in 
the new, strange clothes, the stiff 
creaking boots, innocent of acquaint- 
ance with the muddy earth of the gar- 
den. A faint gleam of pleasure light- 
ed his countenance as he struggled 
with the newly purchased tie, a won- 
derful creation of green and black 
stripes. He dashed the tears from his 
eyes and set out as briskly as his age 
and his untried boots allowed him, 
creaking along the country sidewalks, 
and clattering and squeaking on the 
pavements of the town till he arrived 
at the narrow lane that led to the 
docks. On the pier he hired as a 
truckman, and Peter’s new life had 
begun. 


Months passed and Peter the truck- 
man worked as hard as ever Peter the 
gardener had done. ‘‘ Malone,” they 
called him and sometimes ‘‘ Paddy.” 
This last when they laughed good- 
naturedly at his strange ways. For 
he had strange ways in those times 
and ‘‘was a bit queer in the upper 
storey.” So, at least, the dock men 
were apt to say. 


PETER: A SON OF ERIN 
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Peter’s sudden disappearance and 
the finding of the neat bundle of clothes 
in Cat Swamp naturally led to but one 
conclusion. The daily papers headed 
their accounts in this manner : 


“A Unique Case of Suicide.” 


‘* Drowned in Cat Swamp: a Faithful Servant 
Chose Death Rather than Dismissal.” 


But the papers, for once—or /fwice, 
were entirely wrong. 

This they discovered one day in the 
following June when the ambulance 
brought to the Emergency Hospital, on 
a stretcher, a certain old man from the 
docks. A packing case had fallen on 
his leg and crushed it. The head 
nurse had received the patient and 
had cried out: 

‘“Why, it’s Peter—our dear old 
Peter! Where did he come from ?” 

When Peter’s senses returned to 
him he found himself in a snowy bed in 
a ward, his leg in a splint. On the 
glass-topped table by his bedside some 
pink and white tulips were saucily 
reaching their heads from a glass of 
water. A dart of memory shot through 
the bewildered mind at sight of them. 

Molly O’Brien bent over him smiling. 

‘*Peter, Peter,” she was saying, 
‘*how good it is to see you again! 
Where have you been? Do you re- 
member me, Peter ?” 

A puzzled look crossed his face. 

‘* Peter?” he said slowly, ‘‘ Peter ? 
Och sure, Miss Molly, ye mane him as 
used to tind th’ owld garden beyant. 
Sure him and me was the great owld 
frinds— God bless ye, Miss Molly 
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Here's a motto, just your fit— 
Laugh a little bit; 
Keep your face with sunshine lit, 
Laugh a little bit. 
Little ills will sure betide you, 
Fortune may not sit beside you, 
Man may mock and fame deride you, 
But you'll mind them not a bit, 
If you have the grit and wit 
Just to laugh a little bit. 
—E.V.C. 
e 


OF all the creeds, philosophies and 
New Thought cults with which 
this rich age of ours is brimming, 
none is so greatly to be lauded and 
encouraged as that philosophy which 
teaches the eternal blessedness of 
laughter and gladness, and which ex- 
pects every man to do his duty with 
regard to increasing the sum of the 
world’s sunshine. It is, indeed, a 
splendid thing to be able to say with 
Henley: 
‘*In the strong stress of circumstance, 
I have not winced or cried aloud; 
Under the bludgeonings of chance, 
My head is bloody, but unbowed!” 

But our joy-philosophers insist upon 
more than this. It is not enough that 
the head should be unbowed; the eyes 
must not only look out steadfastly, 
serenely, but they must shine with the 
light of laughter, and the firm, unfal- 
tering lips must be wreathed with a 
smile. 

‘* The day returns and brings us the 
petty round of irritating duties and 
concerns. Help us to play the man; 
help us to perform them with laughter 
and kind faces; let cheerfulness abound 
with industry. Give us to go blithely 
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on our business all this day,’’ petitions 
Stevenson in that wonderful little 
prayer of his, which to read is to re- 
member forever. 

And only those who can meet life’s 
duties, small and great, with ‘‘laugh- 
ter and kind faces ” can ever fully know 
that keen joy of living which made 
Browning cry through David: 

How good is man’s life, the mere living! how 
fit to employ 

All the heart and the soul and the senses for- 
ever in joy!” 

In that progressive country to the 
south of us there are numberless week- 
ly and monthly publications devoted to 
spreading far and wide the wholesome 
gospel of laughter and kind faces. 
Think gladness, joyfulness and happi- 
ness, they say; Be gladness, joyful- 
ness and happiness and, in obedience 
to the unalterable law of attraction, 
gladness, joyfulness and happiness 
will fly to you, will enwrap you all 
about and wait upon your footsteps 
throughout life’s journey, whether the 
path you follow leads through flowers 
or brambles, deep woods or sunlit 
meadows. 

It is a good gospel—could we have 
a better to carry with us through the 


new year ? 
e 


One of the most ardent advocates 
of the philosophy of gladness and good 
cheer is Mrs. Cynthia Westoner Alden 
of New York, the founder and Presi- 
dent-General of the International Sun- 
shine Society. This society, whose 
members number more than fifty thou- 








sand, is devoted to ‘‘giving the great- 
est amount of happiness to the greatest 
number of people at the smallest pos- 
sible expense. Its watchword is 
‘Pass it on; give to others of your 
love, your kindness, your sweetness, 
your sympathy, all that is best in you 
in the simple ways of everyday life.” 

* The International Sunshine Society 
and the splendid work it is doing are 
too widely known to make necessary 
any detailed account of either here. 
The headquarters for the Canadian 
branch of the society are at West- 
mount, Montreal, whence ‘‘sunshine,” 
practical and inspiring, is diffused to 
all parts of the Dominion. 

The personality of Mrs. Alden is 
most fascinating. Her life has been 
full of strange experiences, and its 
story would make a very thrilling 
melodrama. The following is quoted 
from a brief biography of her which 
appeared recently in an American con- 
temporary: ‘‘Mrs. Alden’s life has 
been one long note of helpfulness for 
others. When a motherless child of 
only four years, she was taken by her 
father, an expert mineralogist, from 
her home in Iowa to Colorado in the 
pioneer days. She lived the rugged 
outdoor life of the plains, studied, 
rode, hunted, was expert with the 
lariat, handled the bow and arrow 
with the skill of an Indian, and was 
the first white child enrolled in the 
schools of Colorado. 

‘In the seven journeys made with 
her father across the Rockies, she had 
stirring adventures. She crawled 
through the high grass; bathed and 
dressed the wounds of a stage-driver 
who had been scalped by the Indians; 
saved the life of a miner who was to 
be lynched by a mob, by standing be- 
tween the victim and the angry crowd 
till its fury calmed; was lowered over 
a precipice to bring up the body of a 
child who had been killed; threw her- 
self on a miner’s lamp that had fallen 
near gunpowder and smothered the 
flame; killed a black bear that attacked 
her; rescued some snow-bound miners, 
and had other adventures suggesting 
dime novels rather than the life of a 
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twentieth century woman of New York 
society. 

‘*She has made a name in journalism, 
has written two successful books and 
speaks five languages fluently. Her 
voice would bring her fame as a singer, 
yet despite all offer for stage and oper- 
atic work she has given her time and 
energies to her chosen life of journal- 
ism, club work, and all lines of activity 
that lead to bettering the world.” 


Canadian women should take a spe- 
cial interest in the annual Exhibition 
of the Women’s Institute of London, 
England, which was held during the 
week of December sth, from the fact 
that for the first time in its existence 
the articles exhibited were not entirely 
local, but that space was given for a 
Canadian Arts and Handicrafts Exhibi- 
tion. 

To the Woman’s Art Association, 
and primarily to its clever President, 
Mrs. Dignam, belongs the credit of 
having ‘‘discovered” and made known 
to the world at large the home indus- 
tries of Canada. 

Only four years have passed since 
Mrs. Dignam began to interest herself 
in native arts and handicrafts, and 
already a small market has_ been 
created for the handiwork of Canadian 
women, particularly for the homespuns 
of Quebec. 

The Woman’s Art Association be- 
stirred itself, and, following the exam- 
ple set by the Queen, the Princess of 
Wales, and other ladies of England, 
its members have personally visited the 
native weavers of Quebec, and by 
friendly sympathy and encouragement 
are gradually raising the existing stan- 
dards of taste in colour and design. 
Vegetable dyes, which will not fade, 
have taken the place of cheap aniline 
colouring matter. Designs are more 
pleasing, the tones softer and more 
harmonious, and a great improvement 
in the texture of the hand-woven tex- 
tiles is already apparent. 

Two years ago a committee, consist- 
ing of members of the Woman’s Art 
Association, was formed in Montreal 
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for the purpose of bringing to the 
notice of the public the homespuns, 
rush chairs and other hand-made pro- 
ducts of Quebec, the committee acting 
as middlemen between producer and 
consumer—if one can be said to con- 
sume homespuns! Successful efforts 
have also been made to improve the 
quality of the hand work done in the 
West by the Doukhobortsi, Galicians 
and other women-workers who have 
recently settled in Canada. 

The Exhibit sent to London last 
month consisted of Indian quilt-work, 
homespuns, tufted work and bead 
work, all of which aroused a great 
deal of interest and admiration in those 
attending the Exhibition. 

Many English ladies, including the 
Duchess of Argyll, have given orders 
for homespuns, and the various other 
Canadian native work exhibited. 

Truly Canadians owe a debt of grati- 
tude to Mrs. Dignam and the other 
ladies who have so quietly and effici- 
ently devoted their time and energies 
to a work of such tremendous national 
importance. 

And, by the way, I wonder if we 
Canadian women fully realize and ap- 
preciate the fact that the Woman’s Art 
Association of Canada is the only or- 
ganization of its kind in the world. 
Having grasped the full significance of 
this fact, does it not behoove each 
one of us to see what we are doing to- 
wards maintaining and extending the 
influence of an association of which we 
are all so justly proud ? 


The ever-present problem of the 
scarcity of female labour in Canada is 
still continuing to occupy the attention 
of those immediately concerned from a 
business standpoint, and those inter- 
ested through philanthropic and patri- 
otic motives. 

Under the last head comes the 
National Council of Women, which has 
recently made an arrangement with 
the British Women’s Emigration As- 
sociation, by which English servant 
girls are brought to Canada. The 
object is not so much to persuade the 
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contented young women of Great Brit- 
ain to leave a country where they are 
sorely needed, but to offer the protec- 
tion of the Associations, oneon each side 
of the ocean, to those girls of good 
character and respectability who are 
already determined to emigrate, and to 
endeavour to persuade them to come 
to Canada, where they are really need- 
ed, rather than to go to South Africa, 
where there is practically no demand 
for their services. 

So far the demand in Canada has far 
exceeded the supply, and the girls who 
have already come out (each accompan- 
ied by a travelling matron) have all 
been placed in situations within a few 
hours after they have had the needed 
rest after their long journey, which 
rest the Association pledges itself to 
provide. In writing of this work the 
Secretary of the National Council says: 
‘*It will be seen that these young 
women can only be secured in the 
places where local Councils are form- 
ed, not only because of the arrange- 
ment aforesaid, but also because the 
demand for them in these thirty towns 
and cities where the local Councils are 
formed is so great as to fully equal, if 
not exceed, the supply that can be 


secured.” 
e 


So much for the Domestic Service 
part of the problem. In order to do 
away with the dearth of female factory 
hands, a Mr. Stark has recently arriv- 
ed in this country from England for the 
purpose of interesting manufacturers 
and others in a scheme for bringing out 
female labourers to Canada. 

A society has been formed in Eng- 
land for the purpose of placing girls in 
the Colonies, and Mr. Stark’s plan is 
to form an organization here to co- 
operate with the English society and 
look after the girls in their new homes, 
as it would be most dangerous and un- 
wise to bring a number of young girls 
to a new country and then leave them 
to shift for themselves in any boarding- 
house into which they might happen to 
fall. 

Mr. Stark has been endeavouring to 
interest the Canadian Manufacturers’ 















Association in the plan, but so far 
nothing definite has been decided upon. 


For the benefit of the many Canadian 
ladies who have recently developed an 
enthusiastic fondness for wielding a 
broom—on ice—I transcribe the fol- 
lowing from the Gravenhurst Banner : 
‘*To join the curling club you must 
believe in oatmeal and predestination, 
and if you are an elder you may be 
elected a skip the first season. If you 
can say Cam a rashn ahku? even if 

‘ you do not spell it any better than this, 
you are sure to be a prominent mem- 
ber of the club. For the rest, ask for 
the usual cash discount on the club fees 
as a canny Scot should. This, and al- 
ways be on time when your skip wants 


you.” 
® 


In these days of terse, pithy, mz/- 
tum-in-parvo book-titles it is rather in- 
teresting to read the cumbersome and 
high-sounding names which the writers 
who flourished under Charles I and 
Cromwell bestowed upon their works. 

A pamphlet published in 1626 is call- 
ed ‘‘A Most Delectable, Sweet Per- 
fumed Nosegay for God’s Saints to 
Smell At.” 

Another is ‘fA Pair of Bellows to 
Blow Off the Dust Cast Upon John 
Fry,” and another is entitled ‘‘ The 
Snuffers of Divine Love.” 

Cromwell’s time was particularly 
famous for title pages. A book on 
charity is ‘‘ Hooks and Eyes for Be- 
lievers’ Breeches.”” We also find 
‘* High Heeled Shoes for Dwarfs in 
Holiness,” and ‘‘Crumbs of Comfort 
for the Chickens of the Covenant.” 
An imprisoned Quaker published ‘‘A 
Sigh for the Sinners of Zion Breathed 
Out of a Hole in the Wall of an Earth- 
en Vessel Known Among Men by the 
Name of Samuel Fish.” 

About thesame time was also publish- 
ed ‘‘ The Spiritual Mustard Pot, to Make 
the Soul Sneeze with Devotion,”’ ‘‘ Sal- 
vation’s Vantage Ground of a Louping 
Stand for Heavenly Believers,” and 
‘‘A Shot Aimed at the Devil’s Hind- 
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quarters Through the Tube of the Can- 
non of the Covenant.” The author of 
the last work speaks directly to the 
point. 

Then came ‘‘A Reaping Hook, Well 
Tempered for the Stubborn Ears of 
the Coming Crop; or Biscuits Baked 
in the Oven of Charity, Carefully Con- 
served for the Chickens of the Church, 
the Sparrows of the Spirit and the 
Sweet Swallows of Salvation,” and 
** Seven Sobs of a Sorrowful Soul for 
Sin, or the Seven Penitential Psalms 
of the Princely Prophet David, where- 
unto are also annexed William Hu- 
muis’ Handful of Honeysuckles and 
Divers Godly and Pithy Ditties, now 
Newly Augmented.” 


A correspondent has sent in a copy, 
taken from an old paper, of ‘‘ A New 
Loyal Song for the 1st of January, 
1793, the 104th Year of Britain’s Lib- 
erty.” The first stanza we still use, 
having changed only the first line 
which then read ‘“*God Save Great 
George, our King.” The second refers 
feelingly to ‘‘that Reformer Payne,” 
and the third and fourth are as fol- 
lows : 


‘*England’s staunch soldiery, 
Proof against treachery, 
Bravely unite. 
Firm in his country’s cause, 
His sword each hero draws 
To guard our King and laws 
From factions’ might. 


When insults rouse to wars, 

Oak-hearted British tars 
Scorn to be slaves; 

Rang'd in our wooden walls, 

Ready when Duty calls 

To send their cannon balls 
O’er ocean waves.” 


Of the remaining four stanzas this is 
probably the best: 


‘* While France her children mourns 
And sorrows o’er their urns, 
We happy live. 
Hence Discord with thy train, 
Thy ruffian aims are vain, 
For loyal Britons sing 
God save the King !” 


M. MACL. H. 





















EFORE the Alaska Boundary case 

is finally relegated to the archives 
there is one point worth referring to. 
A cry, almost of horror, went up when 
it was suggested that Lord Alverstone 
had been influenced by considerations 
other than the documents of the case 
and the arguments founded upon them. 
To those who are familiar with the an- 
nals of the office of Chief Justice there 
is nothing so outrageous in such a 
supposition. Lord Campbell, the au- 
thor of the ‘‘ Lives of the Lord Chan- 
cellors” ‘and the ‘‘ Lives of the Chief 
Justices,” who himself eventually filled 
both offices, had no difficulty in believ- 
ing that Lord Lyndhurst was capable 
of being influenced by political consid- 
erations, and it was a matter of com- 
mon notoriety that Baron Huddle- 





'a_DEPUTATIONJOFjENGLISH GIRLS ASK MR, CHAMBERLAIN FOR A 
Ubi PROTECTIVE DUTY ON AMERICAN HEIRESSES 


“xf [Mr. Chamberlain himself married an American wife.] 
—The Queen (London) 
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Current Events Abroad 


By JOHN A. EWAN 


stone, who was known as a “‘ society” 
Judge, was at times influenced in his at- 
titude towards litigants by his friend- 
ships among the ‘‘ smart” set. 


GS 


That Lord Campbell was ready to 
believe that some of even his greatest 
predecessors could be guilty of preju- 
dice is patent enough to anyone who 
reads in the ‘‘ Lives of the Chief Jus- 
tices” the account of the trial of Wil- 
liam Hone. Hone was a quiet, quaint, 
mild-voiced, mildewed old bookseller 
and author, whose name is still preserv- 
ed to this generation by the survival 
of ‘*Hone’s Everyday Book” and simi- 
lar publications. Hone, like many 
men of his class, had espoused the 
cause of the indiscreet queen of George 
the Fourth. He mani- 
fested his partisanship 
by publishing three 
satires on the subject, 

‘*The Late John Wilk- 
es’s Catechism,” ‘‘The 
Political Litany” and 
“The Sinecurist’s 
Creed.” There was a 
great desire among the 
Court party to commend 
themselves to the King 
by zeal in attacking his 
opponents, and it was, 
therefore, determined to 
proceed against Hone 
on the charge of im- 
pious mockery of sacred 
things, the books in 
question bearing some 
resemblance to passages 
from the services of the 
church. It was expect- 
ed that the awkward, 
simple book-worm and 
‘ recluse would be an easy 
mark. The case con- 
cerning ‘‘ The Late John 
Wilkes’s Catechism” 
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HAS IT COME TO THIS ?—New York American 


came before Mr. Justice Abbott, one of 
the puisne judges. That passion for the 
rights of free speech which seems in- 
grained in the Anglo-Saxon nature, 
seemed to transform and inspire the 
snuffy, shabby Paternoster bookseller. 
He defended himself so skilfully that 
he secured a verdict of ‘‘ not guilty.” 
Lord Ellenborough, who had been ab- 
sent from the Court for some time by 
reason of his infirmities, determined, 
at all hazards, to preside himself on the 
occasion of the trial of the charge with 
reference to ‘‘The Political Litany.” As 
he took his place on the bench Honesaid, 
‘*T am glad to see you, my Lord EI- 
lenborough, I know what you are come 
here for.”” ‘‘I am come to do justice,” 
his Lordship replied. ‘‘ Is it not, rath- 
er, my Lord,” said Hone, ‘‘tosend a 
poor bookseller to rot in a dungeon ?” 


GD 


Hone’s plan of defence was to read 
from the works of the greatest names 
in literature to prove that the form of 
satire he had employed was a common 
weapon in the hands of satirists from 
Swift to Canning. These humorous 
pieces caused much laughter in Court, 
which his Lordship vainly endeavoured 


UNDER HIS WING—Philadelphia Telegraph 


to suppress. The charge of the Chief 
Justice was strongly against the pris- 
oner, but the jury, after a short delib- 
eration, returned a verdict of ‘‘not 
guilty.’ Lord Ellenborough, very un- 
wisely, determined to proceed against 
Hone on the third charge, and on the 
following day scenes of a similar kind 
ensued, ending with another verdict 
of acquittal and a popular exhibition 
of resentment at the Judge as he drove 
from the Court. These two days’ 
struggle with a humble citizen is said 
to have broken the old Judge’s heart, 
for he never again held his head up in 
public. 
GD 

This interesting case is related for 
the purpose of reminding the world 
that judges are human. It is not neces- 
sary to believe anything nefarious of 
Lord Alverstone. A man has not ac- 
customed his mind all his working 
days to the processes by which black 
is made to appear to be white, without 
having acquired the power to deceive 
even himself. It would be quite na- 
tural for his Lordship to have at the 
back of his mind the conviction that 
the supremely important matter was 
not the Alaska Boundary, but the pres- 





‘*] WONDER IF I OUGHT TO PUT IT IN MY COLLECTION” 
—Philadelphia Record 


ervation of the entente between Great 
Britain and the United States, and 
that a decision made in that direction 
also made for righteousness. 


Cr) 


At the time of writing, negotiations 
are still in progress between Russia 
and Japan. Both sides are keeping 
their own counsel, and the exact stage 
of the negotiations are therefore un- 
known to the outside world. It is 
understood, however, that the Russian 
diplomatists are endeavouring to con- 
vince Japan that it is not more terri- 
tory which she needs, but enlarged 
markets. The possession of Korea or 
Manchuria, they say, would not be as 
important to her as access to the 
Russian markets in Asia. It will be 
difficult to convince the Japanese on 
this point, for the real problem they 
have to face is the maintenance of 
forty millions of people, constantly in- 
creasing, on so limited a territory as 
the Japanese islands afford. Colonies 
are even more essential to them than to 
the over-crowded countries of Europe, 
for Europeans can go to other lands, 
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while the Japanese are the 
victims of a pretty general 
policy of exclusion. 
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Larger markets would 
afford the home population 
increased employment, but 
there would be a feeling 
that no treaty could bind 
the faithless Slav to his 
engagements, whereas the 
actual possession of the 
land would be sure and 
steadfast. It is altogether 
unlikely, therefore, that 
Japan will be content with 
anything short of territor- 
ial advantage. The people 
are ready to fight for it and 
the hopes for peace rest in 
the moderation and wisdom 
of the governing classes. 
The prorogation of the Diet 
is distinctively in the inter- 
est of peace. Inthe mean- 
time the Russian officials can scarcely 
conceal their chagrin at being stopped 
in their plans by these negligible little 
brown men, after the difficulties with 
the great nations of the West seemed 
to have been safely surmounted. It is 
true that the United States firmly in- 
sists on the principle of the open door, 
but that obstacle has not to be met 
immediately, whereas the objections 
interposed by Japan strike at the very 
basis of Russia’s plans and have to be 
met at once. Russia does not want 
war, but rather than be balked of the 
substance of her designs she will fight. 
The fact that the achievement of these 
designs is scarcely reconcilable with 
Japanese interests constitutes the ele- 
ments of a clash in the far East. 


GS 


A despatch from Capetown says 
there is great distress there owing to 
the arrival by each boat of large num- 
bers of working people for whom no 
employment can be found. It has 
been pointed out in these pages more 
than once that South Africa is not a 
field for general European immigra- 
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tion. Even in the cen- 
tres of industry such as 
Kimberley and Johannes- 
burg, there is but little 
room for the working 
white man. White labour 
is too costly and too in- 
dependent for the rough 
work of the mines. Farm- 
ing in South Africa can 
only be engaged in by a 
man with considerable 
capital, and even then 
there is no certainty of 
profit for men unaccust- 
omed to the life. An im- 
migrant, be he ever so en- 
terprising and stout-heart- 
ed, cannot go to South Af- 
rica, as he can to Canada, 
and with no capital but his two strong 
and diligent arms make himself in a 
reasonably short time independent. A 
good deal of the talk, therefore, about 
increasing the numbers of the British 
people in South Africa is idle and mis- 
leading. With large schemes of irri- 
gation something might be done in this 
line, but very little without it. 


GS 


The extraordinary event of the month 
was the rebellion in Panama, the haste 
with which the revolutionary Junta 
was recognized by the United States, 
and the high-handed course of the lat- 
ter in virtually preventing Colombia 
from restoring her authority on the 
peninsula. The only obligation as- 
sumed by the United States was to 
maintain traffic undisturbed on the 
railway between Colon and Panama. 
The people likely to disturb traffic were 
those who had risen against constitut- 
ed authority. These the United States, 
however, did not repress or attempt to 
repress, but on the other hand recog- 
nized the leaders as a government be- 
fore it could be known’ whether 
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DOES HE RECOGNIZE PANAMA ?—WELL, RATHER 


—Detroit Journal 


they represented the people of 
the peninsula or not. If the Govern- 
ment of Colombia were standing in 
the way of constructing a canal, al- 
most any procedure would be legiti- 
mate in the interests of the rest of the 
world. But that is not Colombia’s 
attitude. She is the possessor of a 
valuable right-of-way and she wants 
her price for it. The United States 
have offered ten millions of dollars. 
Colombia asks twenty-five millions. 
If Colombia’s demands were extrava- 
gant there was surely room for nego- 
tiation. At all events, nations no 
more than individuals have a right to 
seize by chicanery what they cannot 
get at their own valuation. The bold 
statement of the thing is that in order 
to save $15,000,000 in an enterprise 
involving an ultimate expenditure of 
hundreds of millions, the United States 
have run up the black flag in South 
America, rendered their claims to 
guardianship over South America farc- 
ical, and made it impossible for 
them to speak henceforth with any 
authority on questions of international 
morals. 








CORRUPTION 


HE desire to stem corruption in 
politics is quite general, if one be- 
lieves the professions of the publicists 
and the journalists. In his message 
to Congress President Roosevelt de- 
clares there can be no crime more 
serious than bribery. He prophesies 
that democracy will fail if bribery is 
tolerated, that both the briber and the 
bribed must be punished even as mur- 
derers are punished. The fact that 
President Roosevelt has openly and 
brazenly abetted the bribery which en- 
couraged the revolutionists of Panama 
to set up an independent government 
there, does not alter the value of his 
condemnation of bribery. 

There are three causes which make 
for bribery in Canada, in addition to 
the lack of conscience among ignorant 
voters. These are: the value of 
franchises to be obtained from munici- 
pality and parliament ; the existence of 
a class of men who are determined to 
make a living out of politics ; and the 
secrecy of the campaign funds. 

The value of franchises has led to 
the most extensive bribery known in 
this country. The Canadian Pacific 
Scandal is one notable instance, and 
the Government of the day was justly 
punished. The sale of the Toronto 
Street Railway franchise was another 
notable case, and one or two men 
were forced into voluntary exile and 
several others—judges, lawyers and 
business men—were branded for life. 
The most effectual reform would be 
government and municipal ownership. 
All franchises for railways, bridges, 
express companies, telegraphs, tele- 
phones and similar monopolies should 
be granted for limited terms of years 
or on some other basis which would re- 
tain the fee simple in the people of 
Canada. In the same way the water- 
works, gas supply, electric lighting, 
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street railway and other municipal 
monopolies should never be granted in 
perpetuity. This is the first step in 
government and municipal ownership. 
Such a plan will not prevent bribery, 
but it will limit it by limiting the value 
of the concessions which elective 
bodies may grant. 

The second cause of bribery, the 
existence of professional politicians, is 
perhaps the most difficult problem 
which this continent is facing. The 
statesman or the publicist, who is con- 
tent with a moderate living and a rep- 
utation, may be and usually is a credit 
to his country. The politician who 
looks upon government as a game out 
of which to make money is a most 
dangerous person. The Dominion of 
Canada and its parliament have known 
several such persons who, though 
dividing their spoil with the party 
purse, have yet gained much for them- 
selves and their friends. No federal 
government has ever been free of them, 
not even the present one; nor are we 
likely to soon have a government in 
which these enterprising speechmakers 
and experts in human depravity will 
not be able to gain a position. The 
same may be said of our provin- 
cial governments. At the present time 
one provincial cabinet contains a man 
who is said to have. amassed several 
millions of dollars since his entrance 
into the political arena. His plan 
has been to acquire stock in companies 
which get special privileges or legisla- 
tion, most of the stock being given 
him for his influence and sympathy. 
Much of this is said to be standing in 
the names of hisdummies. This class 
of corruption is very difficult to deal 
with, so long as the public worship the 
dollar and prefer wealth to honour. 

The third cause of corruption is the 
secrecy of the campaign committee 
and of the campaign fund. In Great 
Britain the funds are collected by polit- 
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ical clubs and 
disbursed by 
the same ma- 
chinery. The 
officers of 
these clubs 
are well 
known. The 
subscriptions 
are not secret. 
The amount 
of money 
handled is 
public know- 
ledge. The 
man who sub- 
scribes to the 
campaign 
fund may do 
so openly and 
without singe- 
ing his con- 
science. In 
the recent 
general elec- 
tion inOntario 
an attempt 
was made to 
introduce a 
similar plan. 
The Conserv- 
ative leader 
anda few 
prominent 
sympathizers 
formed a cam- 
paign fund, 
and stipulated 
only that the 
money should 
be used legiti- 
mately, every 
candidate re- 
ceiving assistance being compelled to 
make a declaration of nobility of 
purpose. At first this plan was kept 
fairly secret. Some time after the 
election the information concerning the 
fund and the method of canvass and 
administration were given to the pub- 
lic. The people received the informa- 
tion with mixed emotions. The party 
press on both sides did not quite know 
what to make of this new plan. The 
secrecy of campaign capital had pre- 
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SCOTT AND MRS. SCOTT, OTTAWA 


Who recently celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of their wedding day 


viously been accepted as one of the 
planks in both political creeds, and 
the lifting of the plank rather puzzled 


them. Finally, the Liberal organs de- 
cided that secrecy was still necessary, 
and that the Conservative innovation 
should be condemned. Whether the 
new plan will be successful and finally 
the accepted one remains to be seen. 
It is ar’ improvement, no doubt. It 
will, however, be seriously opposed by 
the franchise hunters and the profes- 
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sional politicians. It means revelations 
which will open the eyes of the public; 
that bye-elections will cease to be buy- 
elections; that certain large corpora- 
tions cannot contribute to the election 
funds of two opposing parties without 
their double-dealing being known. It 
means a limiting of corruption. Be- 
cause it means so much, it is a reform 
which will meet with much opposition, 
part of which will doubtless come from 
men who honestly cannot find justifi- 
cation for it. 
“< 


CANADIAN, BUT BRITISH 


INCE the Alaskan award was made 
public, there has been much inter- 
nal turmoil among the citizens of 
Canada. The citizen whose grand- 
fathers and grandmothers were born 
in this country and whose affection is 
monopolized by his native country, has 
been somewhat freer in the expression 
of his view that in all situations he is 
Canadian first and British second. Not 
that he loves Britain less, but that he 
loves Canada more. He loves her 
more because she seems to need his 
affection at a time when Great Britain 
is treating the United States with at 
least as great generosity as she ex- 
tends to Canada. This has brought 
this particular citizen into conflict with 
two classes. 

In the first place, the ardent Imperi- 
alist objects. He tells the Canadian 
he is forgetting the protection which 
Great Britain has always extended to 
this colony, the debt which Canada 
owes to the Motherland, the claim 
upon his regard which Imperial inter- 
ests should possess. The Imperialist 
loves Great Britain as a wife loves her 
husband; though she be beaten and 
scorned, her love is steadfast. The 
Imperialist in Canada is a noble type, 
such as only a noble country like Great 
Britain could produce. 

In the second place, the Canadian 
comes into conflict with the enthusiast 
who desires to see Canada an inde- 
pendent nation. This man wonders 
how anyone who believes in Canada 
first and Britain second cannot see that 
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Canada’s interests will be best served 
by independence. He usually says 
‘‘ultimate independence,” having a 
great affection for that adjective—not 
being quite sure himself that present 
independence is advisable. 

For seventy years Canada has been 
gaining a larger measure of self-con- 
trol. At present the power of Great 
Britain over this country, in a consti- 
tutional as opposed to a sentimental 
sense, is confined to a few features: the 
control of the treaty-making power, 
the Imperial veto of Canadian legisla- 
tion which is not purely domestic, the 
appointment of the Governor-General 
and the choosing of a Major-General 
commanding the Canadian forces. At 
the present moment a cablegram from 
London states that another of these 
few features is to vanish, since the 
Imperial authorities have consented to 
allow Canada to appoint a Canadian to 
take command of the militia of the 
Dominion with the rank of Brigadier- 
General. This reduces the Imperial 
control by a most important feature. 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier proposes to reduce 
the control still further, by asking for 
the treaty-making power. 

This growth in self-government and 
the notable increase in the patriotic 
sentiment throughout the country does 
not necessarily mean a lessening of the 
affection for Great Britain. This is 
the lesson which our history teaches 
and it cannot be insisted on too strong- 
ly. The man who would propose an 
agitation for Canadian independence at 
the present moment would find himself 
in a more hopeless minority than at any 
time during the past century. There 
is no desire for it; there is a greater 
respect for the Empire of which Canada 
is an increasingly important part. The 
motto ‘‘Canada for the Canadians” is 
not necessarily antagonistic to the 
motto ‘‘Canada for the Empire.” 

Let these bickerings cease. Canada 
will gain in self-government and im- 
portance, but she must remain part of 
the Empire for many years to come. 
When this country has twenty-five 
millions of population she might safely 
cut the painter, but even then her 
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MR. AND MRS. WILLIAM KIERSTEAD, COLLINA N.B. 


Who, on October 27th, celebrated the seventy-second 
Mr. Kierstead is 94 and Mrs. 


greatest partner and ally would doubt- 
less be the country known as Great 
Britain. 
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MARRIED FOR LIFE 


HERE are few features of Canadian 
life so remarkable as the perman- 
ency of the marriage relations and the 
scarcity of divorces. In Ontario, Que- 
bec, Manitoba and the Territories, 
divorces can be obtained only by an Act 
of the Parliament of Canada, and from 
1868 to 1900, only 69 were so secured. 
In the other Provinces they may be 
obtained in the Courts, and during the 
same period Nova Scotia has granted 
92, New Brunswick 73, British Colum- 
bia 47, and Prince Edward Island 
none. This is in marked contrast to 
the situation in the United States, 
where divorces are easily obtained. 
When Canadians marry, they do so 
with the full knowledge that the ties 
cannot be readily broken. The con- 
tracting parties, knowing the difficul- 


anniversary of their wedding day ; 
Kierstead go years of age 


ties which the laws present to those 
who desire a marriage annulled, and 
knowing the disfavour in which all 
divorced persons are held, are forced 
to make the best of their new condi- 
tions, to exercise mutual forbear- 
ance and mutual sympathy, in order 
that the happiest life may be experi- 
enced. Lady Montagu has well said 
that ‘‘ where pecp! le ‘are .tied, for iife, 
tis their mutuab ‘interest’ nor, TO grow 
weary of cne another.” Kacwing . 
that they must bh? contented’ the mar- 
ried couples are contented; ‘and, to 
quote the words of Moliére, ‘‘ In mar- 
riage, as in other things, contentment 
excels wealth.” 

As a consequence of the permanency 
of the marriage relation, and because 
Canadians are long-lived, there are 
many couples in Canada who have liv- 
ed happily together for fifty years or 
more. Two examples of this may be 
mentioned, not because they are un- 
common, but because they come from 
different strata of our society and illus- 


































trate the universality of this domestic 
feature. 

The Hon. R. W. Scott, who will 
celebrate his seventy-eighth birthday 
next month, was born in Prescott, and 
as early as 1852 was elected Mayor of 
Ottawa. He was a member of the 
first Legislature of Ontario, but joined 
Hon. Alexander Mackenzie’s Cabinet 
in 1873. He has been a Senator since 
1874 and a Cabinet Minister again since 
1896. He is best known as the father 
of that piece of temperance legislation 
usually termed ‘*The Scott Act.” 
The other day, in Ottawa, where their 
son is now a candidate for the mayor- 
alty, he and Mrs. Scott celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of their marriage. 
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FRASER AND THE WEST 


ae Canadian West owes a great 
deal to W. A. Fraser. He has 
embodied its romance in undying story. 
Gilbert Parker did something, Ralph 
Connor did more, John McDougall, 
John Maclean and E. R. Young have 
made some feeble attempts, but W. A. 
Fraser is the real interpreter of prairie 
life. In his first volume were ‘‘ His 
Passport”’ and ‘‘ The Conversion of 
Swert-Grass,” two spiendid short 
stories, and the magazines have since 
cUptdined many  otpers; ta ‘*‘Mooswa”’ 
and’ ‘The Quicasts,” thé animal life 
of the West has been well described; 
and in his latest story, ‘‘ The Blood 
Lilies,”* the life of the outposts is 
vividly portrayed. Fort Donald is 
typical of the little stations on the 
outskirts of civilization; Mas-ki-sis is 
typical of the modern Indian youth, 
overcome by the conflict of two civili- 
zations; Malcolm and Sandy Cameron 
are types of the adventurous and hardy 

*The Blood Lilies, by W. A. Fraser. Illus- 


trated by F. E.Schoonover. Toronto: William 
Briggs. 
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The other example is drawn from 
the rural population, of which Canada 
is so largely composed. Mr. and Mrs. 
Kierstead have just celebrated the 
seventy-second anniversary of their 
nuptials, having been married in 1831. 
On the anniversary day, in spite of his 
ninety-four years, Mr. Kierstead drove 
six miles from his home at Collina 
N.B., to Millstream, to vote in a mun- 
icipal election, returning home to re- 
ceive the congratulations of friends 
and relatives who had gathered for the 
purpose. On the same day his eldest 
son and his wife celebrated the fifty- 
second anniversary of their married 
life in their home in the United States. 


JOHN A. COOPER 


ia 


Scots who have been the foundation 
stones of the new West; Joe Descoigne 
and Felix Benoit exemplify the vicious 
but hardy breed; while Ross Bruce 
towers over all the others as the patient 
and self-sacrificing missionary, fight- 
ing single-handed against the evils 
which follow in the train of our so- 
called civilization. 

The book really contains two stories. 
The first is an exciting tale of how 
Malcolm Cameron travelled three hun- 
dred miles on foot to bring the Rev. 
Ross Bruce to celebrate his nuptials 
with the Roman Catholic daughter of 
the French Factor. To thus keep his 
future family Protestant he must, by 
reason of a compact between the two 
family-heads, race for the Bruce, 
while Joe Descoigne races a similar 
distance for the good Pére Lemoine 
and his mother church. The contest 
is most exciting and the finish drama- 
tic. The other story is that of Mis- 
ki-sis, the Indian lad who goes to 
Winnipeg to lay before the representa- 
tive of the Great Queen the proofs of 
the innocence of his father confined in 
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Stony Mountain jail because he was 
supposed to have stolen some horses. 
Mis-ki-sis succeeds, but is himself cap- 
tured by the mistaken kindness of the 
Governor, who desires to have him 
educated. The close confinement in 
school gives him lung-disease and he 
goes back home only to die. Yet be- 
fore his passing he pertorms one grand 
deed, justifying the great love of the 
stolid old mother, and the highest 
qualities of a long line of brave and 
intrepid chiefs. 

It is a pity there should be two stor- 
ies in the book, but the merits of the 
volume far outweigh the faults. Itisa 
strong, tense bit of life, written with 
the passionate earnestness of a man 
who is an artist and an idealist and no 
time-server. It is a story which must 
live forever in Canadian annals. The 
description of the evil effects of smug- 
gled liquor on the breed is most vivid: 

‘* In September the fire that Bruce had pic- 
tured lapping at their souls took possession of 
the post with the insidious velocity of sun- 
light. 

Like the unrest that comes to horses when 
their fine sensibility knows of an unseen 
danger was the telepathic knowledge pos- 
sessed of all that liquor was at hand. Dark- 
ness had shielded its advent, and no tongue 
told of its coming nor of its sponsors. A gen- 
tle hilarity, like the smile of springtime, per- 
vaded the atmosphere. 

Behind Fort Donald the up-reaching hills 
of the Saskatchewan lay bathed in warm sun- 
light that picked out ruby lights from crim- 
son-leafed maple, and splashed the sheen of 
gold from yellow and tawny oak. . .. . 

But in the manifest evidence of all this glory 
of God’s creation Fort Donald was swift drift- 
ing into a vortex of hopeless inebriation. 
Louis Gourelot had slipped a little way into 
the temptation, and others swam it.”’ 


3 
ANOTHER CANADIAN POET 


A new Canadian poet has arrived 
with some promising work. To ac- 
centuate the surprise, this work is in 
the form of a ballad—a: most uncom- 
mon form in Canadian poetry. The 
title is ‘‘ The Soul’s Desire,’’* and the 
poet tells the story of Cain, who is rep- 





*The Ballad of the Soul's Desire, by Ver- 
non Nott. London: Greening & Co. Mon- 
treal: A. T. Chapman. Cloth, 124 pp., 85 


cents. 
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VERNON NOTT 


A NEW CANADIAN POET 


resented as a sort of Wandering Jew, 
condemned to live on through all the 
ages, or until such time as he finds a 
flower ‘‘The Soul’s Desire.” This 
flower is a red lily, supposed to have 
been white until an angel took the 
blood which flowed from Christ's breast 
on Calvary and spread it on a lily-bed. 
When that red flood of blessed blood 
Had touched those lilies white, 

Lo! they were changed to Soul's Desires: 
The angel 'mid them stood 

And said that whoso God had curs’d 
Come to that garden might, 

And in that hour he pluck'd a flower 
His soul should find God's light. 

Cain meets a youth much as the 
Ancient Mariner did, and tells him his 
story. He explains how he came to 
slay Abel. The serpent in the form of 
a beautiful woman came to them and 
said she would be wife to the one who 
loved her most. The sacrificial test 
gave her to Abel, but she told Cain 
she would be wife to him in spite of 
the adverse result. In the argument 
which followed, the great crime which 
introduced murder upon this earth was 
committed. 

The poem contains about two hun- 
dred and fifty eight-line stanzas of al- 
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ternate tetrameters and trimeters, with 
the first line rhyming with the fourth 
and the second with the sixth and 
eighth. The work is very evenly done, 
the story well told, the style digni- 
fied, the words well chosen, and the 
whole effect most dramatic and pleas- 
ing. 

Vernon Nott, the author of this Bal- 
lad, is a young Canadian who is fitted 
by training and talent to give a new 
impetus to Canadian poetical art. Per- 
haps he may prove to be the ‘‘Stephen 
Phillips” for whom the country has 
been waiting. Perhaps he will raise 
Canadian poetry from the slough of the 
commonplace in which it seems mired. 


3 
NEW FICTION 

One of the cleverest first-novels that 
has appeared in this country for some 
time is crudely entitled ‘‘ How Hartman 
Won,” by Eric Bohn. Apparently it 
is written by a medical man, since it 
accurately describes the experiences of 
a doctor in a small Canadian village. 
The style is plain but dignified, the 
story is a real story, the episodes are 
real bits of life, the sentiment is 
sweet and wholesome, and the whole 
effect pleasing and satisfying. The 
author has avoided the long descrip- 
tions which authors love, but which 
are apt to tire those who read for ‘‘the 
story.” The action is rapid and the 
characters numerous enough to pre- 
vent monotony. Of course, the book 
is far from being a masterpiece; but it 
is better than most of the much-boom- 
ed United States stories which Cana- 
dian publishers hawk about in ‘‘ artis- 
tic’ covers. 


‘The Magic Forest”* is a delight- 
ful tale of a boy’s adventures in that 
region of Canada known as ‘‘ New 
Ontario.”” He is asomnambulist, and 
wanders off into the woods in the early 
spring, falling in with a tribe of Indi- 
ans, with whom he spends the sum- 
mer. He learns about the animals of 
the north country, and how they are 


*Toronto: George N. Morang Co, _Iilus- 
trated, 146 pages. 








shot or trapped. It is not so heavy a 
tale as ‘*‘ Mooswa,” or the animal sto- 
ries of Mr. Seton, nor are the four-foot- 
ed beasts required to talk nonsense 
about themselves. It is a plain, sim- 
ple tale such as a plain, simple woods- 
man and story-telling artist would pro- 
duce. This is the second book which 
Mr. Stewart Edward White has writ- 
ten on that part of Canada, and ‘‘ The 
Magic Forest ” differs so greatly from 
‘* Conjuror’s House” that Mr. White 
may be fairly accused of versatility. 
The drawings are numerous, quaint 
and really illustrative. Every Cana- 
dian boy should read the book. 


‘*In the End””* is the story of a boy 
who lived for a while on earth and for 
a while in heaven. The author, Fred- 
erick Rogers, is a Sault Ste. Marie 
lawyer, who boasts his belief that love 
between the sexes is immortal, and ex- 
ists in heaven. His description of 
life in paradise bears out this idea. 
The story has not literary charm; yet 
it is acuriosity in its own peculiar way. 

‘*The Wings of the Morning;”+ by 
Louis Tracy, is a book full of thrills, 
a real volume of adventure. It is simi- 
lar in scope to ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” 
and almost as thrilling. It may not 
be literature, but it is the work of 
a genuine amuser of the people, and 
any person desiring to be entertained 
by the adventures of a shipwrecked 
young couple on an island in the China 
sea, will not be disappointed. 


‘*Crowned at Elim” { is a romance 
with the scenes laid in Canada and 
Russia. The dedication to the mem- 
ory of the late Sir Casimir Gzowski to 
some extent explains why the daughter 
of Casimir and Madame Zamosyski, 
Polish emigrants in Canada, should be 
the heroine of the tale. She falls in 
love with David McGlashan, the young 
minister of the Kirk in the village 
where the Zamosyskis had come to 
live. They were married and began 
life very happily. Unfortunately Ma- 
dame Zamosyski always considered it 





*New York: The Editor Publishing Co. 
+Toronto, McLeod & Allen. 
t New York: Smith & Wilkins. 
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possible that she should§ return to 
Russia and, that through her daughter, 
the family should be reconciled to their 
aristocratic kin in St. Petersburg. 
This ambition leads her back to the 
capital of the Russias and into actions 
intended to break the happy relations 
of the young couple. The story bears 
the evidence of being ‘‘made;” the art- 
ist has not been able to conceal the 
brush-marks. In other words, the 
genius of the writer is manifest, but 
the art is still crude. Miss Asling has 
done well for a first attempt, but she 
has still much to learn of the novelist’s 
technique. 


When ‘‘The Pensionnaires’”’ was 
ready for publication, Mr. Carman 
found little difficulty in getting a 
United States publisher to take the 
book rights. Several leading New 
York and London publishers, however, 
rejected the MS. for serial publication, 
only THE CANADIAN MAGAZINE being 
willing to take it. The book is now 
meeting with wonderful success, and 
Mr. Carman will have no similar diffi- 
culty with his next manuscript. 


The index at the back of Thompson 
Seton’s new volume, ‘‘Two Little 
Savages’’* tells a tale. The book is 
intended to be more than a story for 
boys who love animals and the experi- 
ences of the bush; it is a handbook of 
flower, bird and animal lore. For 
example: 

Ash— 

White, 78. 
Illustration of, 79. 
Black, 78. 

Blackbirds, Red-winged, 162. 

Blackbird, Purple (Jack), 215. 

Blue Crane (Heron), 456, 457. 

Skunk, Fight with Cat, 332. 

Skunk Cabbage, 202. 

Skunk-root, 202. 

Woodchuck— 

Sam's Story, 280. 
Guy Kills the Old Woodchuck, 432. 

It is much the same style of book as 
Sandys’ ‘‘Trapper Jim,” but is more 
artistic in style and illustration. It is 
doubtful, however, if either book would 
be classed as literature. Both are 
books which will interest boys and 


divert their minds into wholesome 


* Toronto: William Briggs. 
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channels of exploration and research. 
On the other hand, White’s ‘‘The 
Magic Forest” is real literature, a 
genuinely artistic story. Mr. Seton’s 
book is beautifully illustrated, printed 
and bound. 
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BOOKS OF THE YEAR 


The following list of the important 
books of 1903 by Canadian authors, 
or about Canada, is not intended to be 
exhaustive. It is hoped, however, that 
it will be useful and instructive: 


FICTION, 1903 


My Dogs in the Northland. Egerton R. 
Young. Revell. (Fair.) 

The Little Organist of St. Jerome. Annie 
L. Jack. Briggs. (Fair.) 

Oliver Langton. G. A. Powles, New York. 
(Poor.) 

Izolda. J.W. Fuller. NewYork. (Fair.) 

Conjuror’s House. Stewart Edward White. 
Copp. (Good.) 

Trail of the Grand Seigneur. Oliver L. 
Lyman. McLeod. (Fair.) 

A Detached Pirate. Helen Milecete. Mon- 
treal News Co. (Good.) 

Bubbles We Buy. Alice Jones. Turner. 
Briggs. (Good.) 

A Rose of Normandy. W. R. A. Wilson. 
Morang. (Fair.) 

Jason, Nova Scotia. P. W. E. Hart. Un- 
win. (Fair.) 

The Plowshare and The Sword. A Tale 
of Old Quebec. Ernest G. Henham. Copp. 

In Music’s Thrall. Lilla Nease. Briggs, 
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Anne Carmel. Gwendolen Overton. Morang. 
(Fair.) 

Trapper Jim. 
(Good. ) 

Sacrifice of the Shannon. A. E. Hickman. 
Briggs. (Good.) 

Earth’s Enigmas. Roberts. New edition. 
Copp. (Good.) 

The Silver Poppy. Arthur Stringer. Briggs. 
(Good. ) 

Over the Border. Robert Barr. Copp. 
(Good.) 

The Old Orchard. Mack Cloie. Briggs. 

The White Letter. Eva Rose York. Briggs. 

Algonquin Indian Tales. E. R. Young. 
Revell. (Fair.) 

How Hartman Won. Eric Bohn. Morang. 
(Fair.) 

Colin of the Ninth Concession. R. L. 
Richardson. Morang. (Fair.) 

The Pensionnaires. Albert R. Carman. 
Briggs. (Good.) 

Two Little Savages. Ernest Thompson 
Seton. Briggs. (Good.) 

The Blood Lilies. W.A. Fraser. Briggs. 
(Good.) 

Crowned at Elim. Stella E. Asling. Smith 
& Wilkinson. (Fair.) 

Story of the Foss River Ranch. Ridgwell 
Cullum. Copp. (Poor.) 

Shadows of the Deep. Charles Sparrow. 
Briggs. 

The Story of the Gravelys. Marshall Saun- 
ders. Briggs. 

The Forest. 
Morang. 


Edwyn Sandys. Morang. 


Stewart Edward White. 


POETRY, 1903 


Songs of an English Esau. Clive Phillips- 
Wolley. Morang. 

Pipes of Pan. Vols. I, II and III. Bliss 
Carman. Copp. 

The Book of the Rose. C. G. D. Roberts. 
Copp. 

Summer Songs in Idlenesse. 
Jackson. Briggs. 

Hephaestus, and Other Poems. 
Stringer. Briggs. 

Ballad of the Soul’s Desire. Vernon Nott. 
A. T. Chapman. 

A Glimpse into My Garden. Thornapple. 
Thorold Post. 

Canadian Born. E., 
Morang. 

Verses. Horace Lester Hale. London, 
Ont. 

Sea Murmurs and Woodland Songs. S. E. 
S. Faulkner. Briggs. 

Poems of the New Century. Robert S. 
Jenkins. Briggs. 


K. H. McD. 


Arthur 


Pauline Johnson. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 1903 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier and the Liberal Party. 
J. S. Willison. Two volumes. Morang. 

Two Country Walks in Canada. Arnold 
Haultain. Morang. 

Presidents of the United States. T. G. 
Marquis. Linscott. 
McGill Medical Faculty. Maude E. Abbott. 
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Frontenac et Les Amis. Ernest Myrand 
Dussault & Proulx, Quebec. 

Papers of Pastor Felix. A. J. Lockhart. 
Briggs. 

History of Manitoba. 
Gage. 

History of New Brunswick. 
Gage. 

The Founder of Christendom. 
Smith. Morang. 

Sixty Years in Canada. William Weir. 
Lovell. 

Days of Red River Rebellion. John Mc- 
Dougall. Briggs. 

Canadian Annual Review. J. Castell Hop- 
kins. C. A. R. Pub. Co. 

Camping and Canoeing. J. E. 
Briggs. 

Annals and Aims of the Pacific Cable. 
George Johnson. James Hope & Sons, Ot- 
tawa. 

Canadian Politics. J. Robert Long, St. 
Catharines. 

Possibility of a Science of Education. S. 
B. Sinclair. Copp. 

The Anglo-Saxon Century. J. R. Dos 
Passos. Putnam. 

The Kinship of Nature. Bliss Carman. 
Copp. 

Old Quebec. Parker and Bryan. Copp. 

Lord Elgin. Sir John Bourinot. Morang. 

Journalism and the University. Collection 
of Essays. Copp. 

Life in Canada. ThomasConant. Briggs. 

The Secret of the Divine Silence and Other 
Sermons. B.D. Thomas, D.D. Briggs. 

What Ails the Church? John May. 
Briggs. 

The Gospel of the Home. D.C. Hossack. 
Briggs. 

The Canadian Garden. Annie L. Jack. 
Briggs. 

The Interpretation of the Apocalypse. F. 
H. Wallace. Briggs. 

Life and Memoirs of Joseph Russell Little. 
L. Bartlett. Briggs. 

A Corn of Wheat. The Life of Rev. W. J. 
McKenzie, of Korea. Elizabeth A. McCully. 
The Westminster Co. 

The Romance of Canadian History. Pel- 
ham Edgar (Editor). Morang. 

The British Nation. G.M. Wrong. Morang. 

Egerton Ryerson. Nathanael Burwash. 
Morang. 

England's Story. Sauland Tappan. Morang. 

Ranching with Lords and Commons. John 
R. Craig. Briggs. 

The White Chief of the Ottawa. Bertha 
Wright Carr-Harris. Briggs. 

Canadian Dairying. H. H. Dean. Briggs. 

The Beginnings of Methodism Throughout 
the World. G. O. Huestis. Briggs. 

Types of Canadian Women, Past and Pres- 
ent. Vol. I. Henry J. Morgan. Briggs. 

Our Own and Other Worlds. Joseph 
Hamilton. Briggs. 

Misunderstood. H. D. Kennedy. Briggs. 

The Heart of Sz-Chuan. Edward Wilson 
Wallace. Briggs. 


D. M. Duncan. 
G. U. Hay. 


Goldwin 


Jones. 
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AN OLD STORY 


RE-TOLD 


( afternoon during a lull in the 
bathing demands on a certain trans- 
atlantic liner, George, the youth who 
had charge of the five bathrooms used 
by the saloon passengers, decided to 
take a bath, so he locked himself in one 
of the rooms used by the men. Sud- 
denly he was disturbed by a rap at the 
door, and heard a woman’s voice: 
‘*Honey! Honey! Are you there?” 
No reply coming from the room, the 
lady spoke again. ‘‘ Honey, are you 
there?” As an explanation was need- 
ed, George spoke: ‘‘ Beg your pardon, 
lady, but this ain’t no beehive; this is 
a bathroom.” —Argonaut. 
a 
WISDOMETTES 


Most of us believe in freedom of 
speech, not for but regarding others. 

A man without habits is an athlete 
stripped for the race of success. 

The reason why some men are called 
‘*Captains of Industry” is because they 
float their corporations on so much 
water. 

Sentimentality is merely selfishness 
with sugar on it. 

The man that would truly conquer 
himself must fight fair. 

It is better to renounce your own fol- 
lies than to denounce those of others. 

Most society witticisms need a great 
deal of brilliance to justify their rude- 


ness. 
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Sentimental people seem to think 
that if you don’t squeal you don’t feel. 

No man can realize how successful 
he is until his wife sues him for alimony. 

One of the worst things about being 
poor is that your hospitality is claimed 
more and appreciated less than it would 
be if you were rich. 

It is wonderful how many distaste- 
ful doses we have to take as children 
that we are able to do without when 
we get big enough to fight. 


James Knox. 
x 


THE WHIRLPOOL OF LIFE 


"Mid the Go and the Come and the gath'ring 
Scum 
In the mad round-sweep of Things 
The Flotson Fool looks 
Down and laughs at 
The Far Below; 
In 
The Far Below 
Where the darkling 
Slough is the Depths of 
A Great Despair, the Jetson Fool 
Looks up and laughs at the Go and the Come 
And the gath’ring Scum in the mad round- 
sweep of Things. 
Hopkins Moorhouse. 
a 
A CURZON ANECDOTE. 

Lord Curzon has been long noted for 
his penchant for making cutting and 
cold remarks. Some years ago, says 
the railway official who tells the story, 
Lord Curzon came down from London 
by what was then the London, Chat- 
ham and Dover Railway, to address a 
political meeting at one of the Kent 
coast resorts. Lord Curzon was in 
a hurry. The train made its twenty 
miles an hour all right, but the future 
viceroy thought it the slowest train on 
earth. Hesaidsotothe guard. That 
dignitary, as usual, took the remark 
as a personal insult. 

‘* If you don’t like the speed of this 
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CROWDED OUT 


Stage-struck Coster (to his dark-coloured donkey), ‘‘ Othello, Othello, your 
occupation ‘Il soon be gone !’’—Punch 


train, mister,” he said, ‘‘ you can get 
out and walk!” 

Lord Curzon was not crushed. Tart 
as vinegar came the reply: 

‘*T would, only they don’t expect 
me till this train gets in!” —Answers. 


a 
A NORTH RENFREW ANECDOTE 


Mr. Thomas Mackie, M.P., who, 
with his six feet three of personalty, is 
the vanguard of the Liberal fight in 
North Renfrew, is probably the most 
tactful man of his inches in Canadian 
political life. Great size is usually as- 
sociated with a disposition to rush at 
things, but not so with Pembroke’s 
great lumberman. 

The year he defeated the Hon. Peter 
White for the Federal seat was a great 
year for Prohibitionist ‘‘ heckling,” 
and Mr. White and Mr. Mackie were 
on One occasion conducting a joint 
meeting. ‘‘Mr. Mackie,” said a de- 
voted temperance worker in the audi- 
ence, ‘‘what is your opinion on the 


liquor question?” ‘* Well,” said Mr. 
Mackie, very confidentially, ‘‘ I will 
tell you, gentlemen. I believe that 
whiskey may be made a great evil, and 
I believe that the saloons do a great 
deal of harm, and I would rather that 
my own boys did not drink. But I 
don’t believe you can stop men drink- 
ing by passing a law to say they shan’t. 
And, to tell you the truth, I like a little 
dropof whiskey myself, and I sometimes 
—yes, quite often—take a small drink 
athome. And there’s always some of it 
in the house. Now, you may wonder 
at my being so frank and telling you 
all this, when some of you believe in 
prohibition and so forth, but the fact 
is I’m afraid to tell you anything else. 
You see, here’s the Hon. Peter White 
right here on the platform, and I’m 
afraid that if I told you I hated whis- 
key he’d get up and say I was a liar, 
and tell you how he and I have often 
had a social glass together up at my 
house. So I had to tell you the truth.” 
—Toronto Star. 





AN ANCIENT CHURCH AND BELL 


T. ANDREWS, in the County of 
Argenteuil, in the Province of 
Quebec, boasts of an ancient bell—in 
a relative sense, of course, for any- 
thing, after all, only coequal with the 
history of Canada cannot be said to be 
ancient in a wide sense. The bell in 
the illustration, however, is the oldest 
in use in any Protestant place of wor- 
ship in Canada. It was cast in France, 
as its date shows, in the year 1759 (a 
very interesting year for Canada—the 
year in which our land passed from 
French to British rule), and away back 
in the early dawn of the roth cen- 
tury, was brought to Canada by Sir 
John Johnson, Seignior of Argenteuil. 
In those pre-railway days, the manor 
house or residence of the Seignior 
was the centre of much commercial 
activity as well as of social gaiety, and 
Sir John had the bell placed in a belfry 
over a large store-house on the wharf, 
in close proximity to his house, where 
it duly announced to the residents of 
the village and surrounding county the 
arrival and departure of all boats or 
barges. Some time in the early thir- 
ties a fire destroyed part of the Seig- 
norial building, but fortun- 
ately the wharf and store- 
house escaped. Shortly 
after this the Seignior gen- 
erously donated the bell to 
the Anglican Church of St. 
Andrews, where for nearly 
three generations it hasrung 
out its merry peals upon fes- 
tive occasions, tolled sadly 
in times of sorrow and af- 


fliction, and never failed to IN 
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call the faithful together in lowly wor- 
ship. 

The Parish of St. Andrews is one 
widely known throughout Canada and 
the United States. It belongs to the 
Archiepiscopal diocese of Montreal, 
presided over by his Grace the Vener- 
able Archbishop Bond, and dates back 
to the closing days of the eighteenth 
century, at which time one of the great 
church organizations of London sent 
Reverend Richard Bradford, M.A., as 













EPISCOPALIAN CHURCH, ST. ANDREWS, P.Q., ERECTED 


1820—ITS BELL WAS CAST IN 1759 


















































































































THE BELL OF ST. ANDREWS, P.Q., SAID TO BE THE 
OLDEST IN CANADA 


first incumbent or missionary. Some 
years later (1820) the present existing 
church was built (the land having been 
previously donated by the Seignior), 
and the Reverend Joseph Abbott, 
M.A. (son-in-law of the preceding), 
became first rector of St. Andrews. 
Mr. Abbott was a man of profound 
learning and of many parts, and was 
prominent in that group of educated 
and refined society which particular- 
ly marked the early history of the 
church and district. In this connec- 
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tion a few of such names 
may not be amiss. Com- 
missary - General Charles 
John Forbes, whose mili- 
tary career included service 
in Egypt and the Mediter- 
ranean, the Peninsular war, 
Waterloo, the West Indies, 
where for a time he was 
Governor of Jamaica, and 
finally Canada, where he 
acted during a period as 
adviser to Sir John Col- 
borne, Governor - General 
and Commander of the 
Forces. His remains now 
repose in the St. Andrews 
cemetery. Captain John 
Wainwright, a retired na- 
val officer, and son of Ad- 
miral Wainwright, whose 
services in the Persian Gulf 
have long since passed in- 
to British history. Capt. 
Wainwright having lived 
in St. Andrews for some 
years at his beautiful home, 
‘*Silver Heights,” went 
back to England, and died 
about thirty years ago. 
Many others might be 
mentioned, such as Sir 
Francis Cunynhame, Cap- 
tain Richmond Powell and 
Robert Stikeman, whose 
names are familiar even 
yet to the younger gener- 
ations. The first rector of 
the parish, the Reverend 
Joseph Abbott, became the father of one 
who was destined to have his name in- 
corporated in Canadian History for all 
time. It was in the year 1821, that, 
at St. Andrews rectory, there was born 
one who afterwards became in turn, a 
great civil lawyer, a Member of Parlia- 
ment for his native county of Argen- 
teuil, Mayor of the city of Montreal, 
Dominion Senator, and finally Prime 
Minister of Canada—Sir John Joseph 
Caldwell Abbott. 


George Flanagan Shaw M.D. 


FOR THE CANADIANS 


A Department For Business Men. 


NEW BANKS 

A STRIKING development, contem- 

poraneous with the recent influx 
of population, and the general prog- 
ress of prosperity all over the land, 
has been the opening up of new branch- 
es chiefly in Quebec, Ontario and the 
Far West. Statistics compiled by the 
Toronto Mews indicate the proportions 
to which this movement has extended. 
Since January ist, 1903, the Canadian 
chartered banks have opened up no 
less than 149 new branches, and g new 
sub-branches, or 158 new offices in all. 
This expansion has been participated 
in by 23 out of the 33 chartered banks 
in the country, but those which report 
the greatest number of new branches 
for the year are: The Union Bank of 
Canada with 21, the Commerce with 
11 opened and 17 acquired by amalga- 
mation, the Sovereign with 13, the 
Merchants with 8 new branches and 5 
new sub-offices, the Traders with 11, 
the Bank of B.N.A. with 10 new 
branches, 3 new sub-offices, the Union 
Bank of Halifax with 3, and the Met- 
ropolitan with 10. Of course, it should 
be remembered that the rapid expan- 
sion of the Sovereign and the Metro- 
politan is due to the fact that they are 
new institutions just establishing their 
original offices. 

ae 


MUNICIPAL SUCCESS 
Public ownership of the Street Rail- 
way is popular and profitable in Port 
Arthur. Zhe Times-Journal of that 


city supplies the testimony in these 
words: ‘‘ Port Arthur has shown the 
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world that public franchises owned and 
operated by the people are just what 
is claimed for them. This year the 
franchise will pay four mills on the 
general assessment in addition to 
operating expenses and large addi- 
tions to the plants. The street rail- 
way has purchased several thousand 
dollars’ worth of rolling stock, besides 
putting the whole system in splendid 
repair and adding to the value of the 
franchises. Track and equipment both 
show the impetus that has been given 
by the increase of population. With 
the people to carry, there is no doubt 
of the line being a splendid taxpayer, 
and all the time the unseen part of such 
an enterprise—the franchise—is con- 
stantly growing in value.” 


a 
THE EMBARGO ON CANADIAN 
CATTLE 
Lord Onslow, the British Minister of 
Agriculture, is reported as saying: ‘I 


frankly admit I have no reason to sus- 
pect that there is any disease at the 
present moment in Canada, but if Mr. 
Henderson repeats his visit and tells 
us what Canada can give us in return 
for the reconsideration of this ques- 
tion, then perhaps I shall go into it.” 
We are not sure that there is any 
general desire in Canada for a recon- 
sideration of the Imperial Government’s 
policy with regard to the embargo 
upon Canadian live cattle. The im- 
pression is growing that the embargo 
has done Canada more good than 
harm by encouraging the fattening of 
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cattle in the Northwest. In frankly 
admitting that, in his opinion, there is 
no dangerous cattle disease in Canada; 
that the real reason for continuing the 
embargo is for the protection of the 
British farmer; and that the ostensible 
reason is only a false pretence, Lord 
Onslow has done about all that Cana- 
dians generally want in connection 
with the matter. What the people of 
Canada have been objecting to is, not 
that the Imperial Government should 
afford the British farmer a certain 
measure of protection, but that this 
protection should be granted under a 
guise which was nothing less than a 
deliberate slander upon Canada. Lord 
Onslow is the first British Minister of 
Agriculture who has had the courage 
to tell the truth upon this subject. His 
predecessors were not all guilty of 
telling untruths, but they all sup- 
pressed the truth.—Montreal Star. 


st 


JURIST AND DEMAGOGUE 


That ‘‘jurist of repute,” United 
States Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, 
returned to Washington with Alaskan 
laurels clustering thick upon his brow 
and remarked: 


‘*Thank God the flag of Spain 
has gone back to Europe, whither 
in the fullness of time all the flags 
of Europe must return.” 


The Union Jack is the particular 
‘flag of Europe” to which the speech 
of Senator Lodge must have referred. 

The demagogue who hastened to 
speak in such terms about the flag of 
the Empire which had lavished its 
hospitality upon him is the possessor 
of the calm, judicial mind that appeal- 
ed to Lord Alverstone as against the 
findings of Sir Louis Jette and A. B. 
Aylesworth, K.C. 


Is it within the limits of human 


probability, Lord Alverstone to the 
contrary notwithstanding, that a ram- 
pant, roaring jingo like Henry Cabot 
Lodge could take a more judicial view 
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of an international set of facts than 
Canadian jurists who are neither jin- 
goes nor politicians ?—Toronto Tele- 


gram. 
we 


THE PROPHET ELIHU 


Mr. Elihu Root, one of the ‘‘jurists 
of repute” who represented the Unit- 
ed States on the Alaska Commission, 
expresses the opinion that the Stars 
and Stripes will some day float over 
the whole American continent. If ter- 
ritorial disputes could be referred to 
such commissions as that of which 
Mr. Root was a member, no doubt the 
result would be brought about in 
due process, but if Mr. Root means 
that irresistible impulses are at work 
that will carry Canada into voluntary 
union, one might ask him why he did 
not place dependence on this broad 
view when dealing with the Alaskan 
boundary. Why haggle over a strip 
of coast of little value to the United 
States and of great value to Canada— 
why seize and keep it and thus retard 
the development of Canada, if, as he 
says, the Dominion is absolutely cer- 
tain to become part of the republic as 
soon as this country develops a little 
more and feels need of a larger life ? 

Mr. Root should not mislead his 
countrymen with vain hopes, nor 
should a man of his pretensions allow 
his wish to father his thought. He 
should travel in Canada. He should 
consult with American farmers in the 
West who have been three or five years 
in the country. He should make a 
note of Lord Strathcona’s prediction 
that within ten years the population of 
Canada will be double that of to-day— 
a prediction that all Canadians expect 
to see fulfilled. 

A big country with unparalleled re- 
sources, diversified products, and ten 
millions of hardy inhabitants, will not 
be a country subject to armed conquest 
nor to trade harassments that will 
weaken the resolution of the people to 
complete their nation-building task.— 
The Toronto Star. 
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THE LATE HERBERT SPENCER 


DIED DECEMBER 8, 1903 


TH, 1820 


BORN APRIL 27 





